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Allegiance 
To What? 


IE Commonwealth Conference in Lon- 
some new Dominions have appeared 
table: India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Rho- 
hese countries have their own religions 
ltures, their own ideas and their own 
Unlike Canada and the ‘older’ Domin- 
hich are really “young,” newly-devel- 
id newly-populated,--they are not bound 
ry or tradition to Britain and Western 
Will they stay in the family? 
e past what tie has bound the Common 
together? The usual reply, especially 
ie Act of Westminster, has been that the 
ynwealth countries all have a “common 
nee to the British Crown.’ 
implies a personal loyalty to the King. 
ice the King is a constitutional monarch 
an autocratic dictator the allegiances 
1rough and beyond the King himself to 
he stands for: the British Constitution 
| that is built into and around it. This in- 
responsible government, parliamentary 
racy, equality before the law, personal 
, the conviction that the state is the 
and not the master of the individual, 
e of law both within and between na- 
ind the code of personal conduct that 
volved by the Hebrew prophets and 
d its climax in the teachings of Jesus of 
th. 
The King himself is a symbol, but symbols 
ften look different from different directions. 
From our direction the King seems to stand for 
| the principles we have just mentioned. But 
trom the point of view of Eire and most of the 
new Dominions the monarchy has stood in the 
past for imperialism, oppression and injustice. 
And so they want to cut their ties with the 
wh and become republics. 
juestion in London has been, must India 
re and others that want to form repub- 
t out of the Commonwealth? We believe 
ry few people in Britain, in Canada, oi 
r Dominions want this to happen. While 
selves want to keep the monarchy we 
be quite happy to have republics in the 
mnwealth and to leave it to the lawyers to 
form of words that will let them stay in. 
basic allegiance is to all that the King 
to us to stand for. As long as other Do- 
s are willing to stand for the same sort 
gs we should be happy enough, in this 
world, to have them stand beside us. 


Co nmonwealth Problems 


[# real problems of the Commonwealth run 


er than this; it is not merely a question 

iti ding a new legal formula that the new 
Dom ions as well as the old can agree upon. 
Ur question raised last week by the Econo 
; Whether there are any foundations left 

Ity to the Crown ceases to be the ‘corner 

f the Commonwealth. While we agree 

ttle or no good can come of discussions 
‘n people who are poles apart, as talks 
the Russians in the past two years seem 
Ww, nevertheless there is a good deal ot 

mM ground between ourselves and most 
other Dominions, new and old—certainly 
h common ground to allow useful, prac- 
liscussions of such problems as the world 
“ide shortage of dollars and the world-wide 


Nenace of Communism. 
0 


enor 


lca 


course there are many other countries, 
‘utside the Commonwealth, that share thes¢ 
‘ems, and discussions within the Common 
‘uth must therefore be limited in their scope 
But, even though the Commonwealth be built 
accidents of history rather than the eco 
or the politics of the present, there is 
‘ 0 be said for its discussions. There is so 
ttle peaceful, friendly talk in the world today 
that we cannot afford, when a group gets to 
sether in goodwill, to be too particular about 


(Continued on Page Five) 
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The new Secretary of State for External Affairs, universally known as “Mike” Pearson, begins his 
political career by seeking a seat in the House of Commons at the coming by-election in Algoma East. 
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wh GOLD is where you find it, and if it happens to be Sioux Lookout on the northern C.N.R. line. That volu 
e if closer to Hudson Bay than North Bay, that’s the was so heavy when the mines first opened that Si * 
’ 66 99 luck of the game. Lookout was the busiest airport in North America : 
re1g [ Opscotc That means it’s farther to bring the gold out. It also Heavy freight goes in by a complicated system 
means it’s farther to bring in the thousands of things waterways, marine railroads, rail portages and bu | 
j needed to operate a hard rock gold mine—everything road from Hudson, Ontario, 225 miles away I : 
trom mill machinery to milk, from beds to beer, from jump-off point, a small village on the C.N.R. line, gi 
* dynamite to dandruff remedy. In ‘fact, if the mine is little evidence that through it pass thousands of t 
s% N rth M nN S isolated a complete town must be built around it. And of freight to supply an area the size of New Brunsw 
O O ern 1 ec that town must be supplied with all the goods and serv 
ices any town must have. CASE of oranges, part of the more than $300, 
a For Pickle Crow and Central Patricia, two gold mines 4 worth of food purchased each year by the co 
that have produced more than $43 millions of new munities, for instance, leaves Hudson on one of six 


wealth for Canada since 1934, this task is complicated seven wooden scows towed by the diesel tug ‘“Hec!] 
Us es O eat by complete absence of rail or road connections. Yet Each scow carries about 13 tons. The veteran skip} 
at these mines, 250 miles north of Fort William, two Laurie Vincent, part Indian, guides his “swing” of sec 


communities of 1,200 people live in a way that differs through the twisting channels of Lost Lake, Lac S 
little from average town life in southern Canada. Hay Lake and Root River to Nattaway Portage 
c ae c + c c < e « Ss 
— ws 3 tere >» Root gets too narrow for the “Hecla.” Sin 
*VERYTHING in these towns — except some lumber wee es = i és ‘ tain of th rite t ees O 2 
° ° ° ° ° ° f c -at-eve ae) g Capls oO > 0 fer 1e¢ 
i 4 ¢ 76 we 4 which is turned out in the companies’ sawmills a se -* 2 tf . ; ith — 
° : ~ ° p rs c ? » n aq 3 : ao; . ake 
came 100 miles by air, or 225 miles by water, from the a craft Known in the north as an alligator, takes o\ 


nearest railhead. To set up mines and mills, and towns the scows. During the early night Alix snakes 


that boast electricity, running water, central heating, “swing” through an ever-smaller channel, at tir 
. retail stores, hotels, recreation halls, tennis courts, rushing both banks, 
By Raymond R. MacGregor machine shops, sawmills and schools, under these con- tapids make three portages necessary~— at Nattay 
: : ditions, is something Canadians can point to with pride. Lynx and Flower. Here small, cable-equipped rail « 
Men, mail and high-priority freight are flown in from are manoeuvered under each scow in turn while 





, i lo supply Canada’s isolated northern mining towns, everything must be flown in, or brought by water 


from nearest railhead. Through Hudson, Ont., passes all water freight to Pickle Lake and Red Lake areas. 


a Loading onions from Manitoba for the 225-mile 


water haul to Central Patricia and Pickle Crow. 





War surplus landing craft, ideal for use 


in northern lakes, docking to pick up cargo. 


* 
‘ 





Rounding a bend in Lac Seul. Part of load is At Nattaway Rapids, tug drops SCOWS. ¢ ..- and whipped over marine hoist by cable. Above 


70,000 Ibs. of explosives for use in the mines. Rail car is worked under each scow scow starts across 300-yard portage at Nattaw@y- 
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a “ugeD sate 
~ as St 
aM 
u it » water. Stes ‘rated winches w > ts ; “we Tie: 
ic <a aa o a oe as 2 = Phelps y . th = In the late fall the big push begins. The Hudson yards a 
across > ort *S é g oy secor : an . ™ ae ? ’ 7 
: ai across ( I r 2 ir ws seconc 8: are clogged with freight. The boat and bull crews a 
| ‘yr Flower Portage has been crossed at about 10 work late and rise early. Machinery is pushed to the 4 
D the “swing” ties up for the night. At 5 a.m. the limit of endurance, : : ie 
tart out again, up the Root River until it becomes This game of hopscotch, played over one of the , 
d-choked stream at Root River Portage world’s toughest courses, is conducted by the Patricia ‘oh 
a ee ‘ r'ransportation Company, experienced bush operators Owe La", 
f » RE the work really gets tough. Gangs, mostly who also run lines into the Red Lake area and to sever p sans 4 
ndians, slug the freight onto a railway flatcar al Hudson’s Bay Company posts. In winter the company Gi 
si L: s “Casey” Lacoste, chief and only engineer on the operates tractor trains into many of the same areas igo f4 ( 
ile railroad, hauls the car to Lake St. Joseph. It All roads, portages, hoists and railways on the route aes 
' t a full day to unload the “Root River Queen’s” six are maintained and operated jointly by the two mines ; 
. y 5} 


haul the freight across the portage, and reload 


through the Lake St. Joseph Company 








o three 35-ton capacity scows on the other side. It én 
I 1s another late evening for the crews but at 5 a.m f igs sort of freight service naturally costs quite a bit cle 
{ Lae Joe, captained by Dave Angeconepe, a full Central Pat, for instance, paid out about $80,000 fo1 ree SF. kate 
ied Ojibway, starts up the 70-mile open-water haul water and air freight charges, or about five times cr 
oghole Bay. Whet it cost to get the supplies to Sioux Lookout and 4 
he Lac Joe arrives at Doghole around 5 p.m, Again Hucson from all over Canada. With operating costs ‘ r 
bi | erews buck the freight, this time onto heavy trucks, rising daily, the mines are working close to the margin. O44! 
nselves brought up the water route, for the 25-mile Central Pat showed a net loss of $118,878 for 1947 a % M4 
to the mines. The oranges will be served to miners I'ransportation costs loom large for Pat and the Crow, re 
| oreakfast 60 to 72 hours after they left Hudson and they are hoping that some solution can be found * < f 
iat is a typical trip. Not typical, but possibly in for their problems. They point out that they have oe? ¥ 
ied, can be floods, ice, forest fires, storms or break already paid over $4,000,000 in taxes to provincial and 0 os 
ns. These may lengthen the trip several days federal governments. And they look enviously at the : : 
reight streams into the mines from early in May, road into nearby Red Lake mining area, opened last “4 
break-up until early November, before freeze-up year 2 
Now in charge of an alligator’. scows are drawn through a . ; 
Lynx and Flower Portages, and up narrowing Root River. a7 "3 a 
- ‘ 
; 
we 
” a 
¥ too 
a 
4 
2 a 
‘ es 
: 
« . - 
at 
ee 


& Root River becomes weed-choked at Root River Port- Q Small locomotive and 3 flatears are stock 


age where scows are unloaded by steam derrick. of 3%2-mile railway to Lake St. Joseph. 





4 it a 


10 Three flatear loads are needed to empty six scows. a1 Ff tes 
On last trip over tortuous roadbed, gang takes it easy. ri pis ; 





—Pbhotus by Nott and Merrill 





1 Between 60 and 72 hours alter leaving Hudson, the 


Manitoba onions are unloaded at Central Pat root house. 


vhote Da Next, gangs k 
] l Large diesel tug now takes over for 70-mile 12 3 -te Doghole Bay. Next, bull gangs buc 
r 


; sight on trucks for final 2%3-mile ride. 
open-water haul up Lake St. Joseph elg 
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Ottawa 
View 

Union Growing Pains 
By WILFRID EGGLESTON 





"T’HE terms of union under which Newfound- 

land will become a province of Canada are 
being worked out here behind closed doors. 
There is no official information on their pro 
yress but it is Known here that the delegates 
are discovering a good many intricate and 


therny problems and that the negotiations are 
bound to continue for a long time yet. Presum- 
ably the fullest details of their daily work aie 


of Canadian Con 
handicapped by the extreme 


peing preserved. Students 


federation are 





sketchiness of the records retained trom the 
Charlottetown and Quebec Conferences of 1864, 
wt cn We o held mn tre a 

But quite apart from the desirability of pro- 
viding t future historians of Canada with 
ample records concerning this latest adhesion 
to the Canadian union, the whole business of 
bringing into a federal union a state which has 
hitherto grown up under other traditions and 


influences is a very illuminating one. These are 


days when federal unions of large stretches of 
the earth's surface are being proposed as one 
solution toward collective security 


+ 


are to succeed, de 
} 


political intelligence 





inion of Newfound 

racteristic. A major 
laboratory experiment in the widening of an 
existing federal union is under way here at 
Ottawa before our eyes. Even in the absence of 


24 continuous supply of interim reports on pro- 
cress it seems worth while to reconstruct from 


whatever material is available some idea of the 
course ot events 
The Stage now rea hed m VY, perhaps, be use- 


fully recapitulated. In March, 1947, the Na- 





tional Convention of Newfoundland appointed 
a delegation to come to Ottawa to see “what 
fair and equitable basis for union might exist.” 
The delegation duly arrived at Ottawa late in 
June, 1947, and returned to St. John's early in 
October. On October 29th, 1947, Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King forwarded to the Governor of 
Newfoundland, Sir Gordon MacDonald, a copy 
of the arrangements for the entry of New- 
foundland into the Canadian union, which the 
government of Canada was then prepared to 
ecommend ti 4 iment. These terms were 
published 








There fol ‘ r wWwioundliand, two Da 
‘ts. the : lecisive, the second giving a 
nalorit ot 6 OO ites for r yr witt 
Canad er ft } tive La Ti nto re 
snc rover? é t. A weel if r the second 
g Minister Mackenzie King said 
t t inaa VO 1 “ne glad t ece Vit n 
¢ S OSSI1DI1¢ tno ¢ € sentatl\ > 
i negotl t the té ns ) 
Init e Se lelegates Chai in, Ho 
\ibert W { 1 Messrs. B Lie \ oma 
vood, McEwv ( chy, Crossbie and Wintei 
irrived Ottaw Vv alr on October 6th and 
itte a oriet put session plunged at once into 
onfidentia egotiations on the m details of 
nior A ( ue 
Thou tnl ifficlal has emanated fron 
these sitt s. tl course on whit the dele 
gates are embarked can be charted with some 
nf enc ¢ Ca a Y terms of Coctone) 
1947 ) ‘ f egotiatior ind it 
Ss | t ( i t i r tne fundamenta 
I ) + f é ms M VI icKeNZ]1 } i ; 
tne 
I fe ] tnat as fal s the 
na ¢ )} f irrangement 
{ I ¢ l¢ tne (501 rnment oft 
( j ‘ the ’ ngements go a 
f ’ , ro under the cil 
il ta ¢ if uid not readli 
onte these nee ent 
Vnicr yu OSE ‘ f i? ] burder 
yn Canad 
This dec l t neer Vatered 
iown [ iny ) Ss, 7 4 iKeEN as 
representing one bank of the channel of nego 
tiations. The other bank, providing some lee 
way or Itreeaom 1n respect to detail may be 
guessed at trom tw tf ii Statements of the 
Canadian governmer or nade eal y 
ind the other in July of this year. The first 
Said 
In respect to those itte hit ire pri 
marily of provi once} ch educatior 
the Government of Canad ould not wi to 
set down any rigid conditions, and it would be 


prepared to give reasonable consideration to 
suggestions for modification or addition. 


The second, made by Prime Minister Mac 
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The portrait by Allan Barr of the late Dr. Pelham Edgar is one of the finest 
memorials to a great teacher, scholar and distinguished Canadian man of letters. 


kenzie King, declared, respecting the current 
meetings: 

In these negotiations any special problems 
which may arise in connection with the entry 
of Newfoundland into Confederation will, I am 
sure, receive most careful consideration.” 

But the current ramifications of government 
ictivity into almost every aspect of Canadian 
life, added to the fact that Newfoundland has 
been building up its own unique and separate 
institutions, going one way, while Canada has 
gone another, makes the problem of union to 
day far more complicated. Whether even the 
politically sophisticated inhabitants of New- 
foundland yet realize the whole extent of the 
revolution in their social, industrial and com- 
mercial life which is an inescapable part of 
union with Canada may be doubted. 

A major adjustment will be faced in the or 
ganization of provincial and municipal govern 
ment, and in the installation of direct tax ma- 
chinery to levy rates for education and other 
fields of local concern. To Canadians, so long 
iccustomed to local government, and the levy 
of taxes on real property for a multitude of 
local purposes, it comes as a surprise to learn 
that apart from about three or four urban 
areas—St. John’s, Corner Brook and Grand 
Falls are the only large ones—Newfoundland 
virtually lacks local government. Indeed, until 
recently there was active opposition over a 
large part of the island to any such institu 
tions. Moreover, since the economy was stlil 
rg rter rather than a currency econo 
my, it would in any event have been impossible 
o collect sufficient cash in local rates to sup 
port any important municipal institutions. 


+ 


Where there are widespread and healthy mu 
nicipal institutions, many of the responsibilities 
of provincial government can be unloaded upon 
them, really to the benefit of the community 
Which can direct its own municipal affairs 
more intelligently and thriftily than they can 
be operated from a distant provincial centre. 
Now that Newfoundland is emerging into a 
more active industrial life, it will probably be 
possible to hasten the growth of municipal in 
titutions, But the transition is bound to be 
lifficult 

When Newfoundland enters the Canadian 
union, it will surrender customs and excise col 
lections to Ottawa, thus yielding at one stroke 
over 55 per cent of its present revenue sources 
If it signs a tax agreement with Ottawa for 


personal and corporation income taxes and suc- 
cession duties, it will be handing over-—for, of 
course, an adequate compensation—the great 
bulk of the remaining tax resources. Actually, 
Newfoundland will be left with provincial reve- 
nue resources only about 10 per cent of what 
she formerly had, and consequentiy cannot 
expect to draw, with the old tax machinery, 
more than $3 million or $4 million annually for 
provincial revenues. It will be a matter for very 
serious concern, right from the beginning, how 
much elbowroom such a revenue structure, 
added to the total subsidy and rental grant 
from Ottawa, will provide for provincial de- 
velopment. 


The Tax Problem 


The short-term view suggests a tight squeeze. 
The long-term view is much better, unless New 
foundland runs into another prolonged eco- 
nomic depression due to disrupted world trade. 
For union with Canada undoubtedly promises 
a lower cost of living, more widespread social 
benefits, and the more active development of 
Newfoundland’s natural resources. All of these 
things will tend to increase the national income 
of Newfoundlanders, and the provincial govern- 
ment’s capacity to tap that increasing wealth 
for provincial purposes will grow accordingly. 
Just the same, the process of tapping these new 
tax sources will be unpleasant and unpopular. 

If one stops to list all the Dominion Govern 
ment services applying within the Canadian 
boundary today, and then considers that every 
one of those must be applied in fairly rapid 
manner to the territory of Newfoundland: that 
While many Newfoundland institutions will be 
replaced by similar or better Canadian services, 
this must be done tactfully and intelligently; 
that there will be natural resentment at many 
of the changes; that the personnel engaged in 
the parallel services in Newfoundland must 
be absorbed without prejudice into the new 
arrangements, one can see the nature of the 
difficulties now being tackled. 

The sharp reduction of the tariff will expose 
Newfoundland manufacturers and wholesalers 
to U.S. competition, and still more to Canadian 
competition: are they to be compensated? How 
can the unique Newfoundland fish - export 
scheme be fitted into our Canadian pattern 
without damage to our own fisheries industry ? 
These are samples of the special problems. 
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Passing 
Show 


\ R. DREW complains that the C} 
- allowed him to broadcast for a qu 
an hour. No doubt when he is prime 
Mr. Coldwell and Mr. St. Laurent wil ah 
to talk as long as they please. stral 





° 

London, Ont., has just passed a law © jphjq. dia! 
ding a person to keep more than tw fol 
one kind of pet: two dogs and two eat s 
right, but not one dog and three cat This Austr. | 
will break up a lot of families. 5. 

. 

Toronto papers are deploring the s ry 
school pupils who booed performances H n 
let and Macbeth put on for their ben The 
time is out of joint; nothing but he 
trouble! Eas 

° I 

The Canadian Tribune is reported 1 

the red. It was never anything else ng 
° 

It is said that Premier Garson will] 
Ottawa as soon as the railway rat 
settled. No wonder he wants to keep tes 
down. ee 


A well-known judge says that food | itl 





far too high. Perhaps he would li! hes 
things to be settled in court? vas 
7 Kft 


Text for a Yugoslav ens 


I could not fear thee, Joe, so mu 
Feared I not Tito more! Eric 
e 

A British salesman has left for Africa to sel OM 
diapers to native mothers. This is gre news HH some 
for the new Canadian Bendix plant which has § how 
world export rights for automatic washing es 
machines. rn 

. 

“Why can’t girls look as nice in clothes as i 
bathing suits?” asks a writer to the V: vel 
Province. Some do; it all depends 
] ead 


clothes, the bathing suit, and the girl 


A Washington correspondent says 1 he @ dus 
man who occupies the White House alw rets Mf di 
it rent-free. But he has to pay out p t 
get the key. 

° 

Lucy says that Mr. Truman is act 
talking so much like an ordinary cit: est 
days that she thinks he is preparing 1 ne 
one. 


——, yvt 
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(Continued from Page One) 
how trey got there in the first place or whether 
some oihers really ought to be there too. 

On he other hand we must recognize the 
strain that exist within and around the Com- 
monw ‘alth, It is difficult, for instance, for In- 
dia av. | Pakistan to feel a sense of brotherhood 
for South Africa which segregates and in a 
meas! e persecutes its Indian minority, or for 
Aust). [ia with its White Australia policy, or 
for ol. Selves who are little if any better on the 
subje of Asiatic immigration. Yet the rest of 
ill hoping that India and Pakistan will 
important part in checking, partly on 
alf, the spread of Communism in the 


‘are economic differences too. How far, 
fol ance, should Commonwealth tariff ar- 
range vents be allowed to stand in the way of 
the e- nomic union of Western Europe? Here 
is a point Where we Canadians surely should 
not a:low our enthusiasm for the Common- 
wealt: to run away with us. We are tied to 
Britain and Western Europe by economics and 
politi by sentiment, culture and _ tradition. 
There is nothing so important to us as to see 
those countries strong and united. 


"Effective Government’ 
DESK, like most people’s these days, is 


i)! 

always getting cluttered up with papers of 
ne sort and another, and we have developed 
i certain ruthlessness towards mimeographed 

multigraphed releases. But our attention 
vas caught and held by a new one called 

Effective Government” put out by the Citi 
ens Research Institute of Canada and signed 
y Mr. R. C. Berkinshaw (president) and Mr. 
Erie Hardy (director). 

This particular issue was concerned with the 
lw province of Newfoundland. It contained 
some useful and practical suggestions as to 
how the difficulties of merging our two coun- 
tries could be minimized. It recommended, 

st other things, that soon after union a 
ladian group, consisting of businessmen 





at nd government officials, should visit the island 
t} to explore with the Newfoundlanders “avenues 
i to increased diversity and better long- 
term prospects for Newfoundland trade and in- 
the @ dust) Another suggestion was that “Cana- 
ets§ dian provinees, as well as the Dominion, should 
me themselves with the welfare of govern- 
men institutions in Newfoundland. A prov- 
nag bees or example, with a well developed De- 
ne t it of Municipal Affairs can offer ma- 
meg 'erial issistance towards the growth of sound 
cal oovernment on the Island.” 
amg We vould add, and no doubt the Citizens Re- 
| searc), Institute would agree, that we Cana- 
lans nay, in some fields, have something to 
om the Newfoundlanders. But, in any 
Ast shall look forward to seeing further 
ssu l “Effective Government.” 
sher 
“On Towers, Mr. and Ivory 
to Au f us, with the possible exception of a 
OOD 3 Social Crediters who have their own 
ditor fm SPECI views about money and credit, will 
FEY have en pleased by last week's news from 
ue = that Mr. Graham Towers is going to 
VAN ot! nor of the Bank of Canada for a third 
snciol fm terry seven years. Appointed under a Con- 
LBERT ‘e'va .e administration in 1934, he has been 
a "uste and respected by successive Ministers 
Fir ace and is now known, not only through- 
d = ut C nada but in many other countries, as 
seis ve ‘xceptional public servant. 
‘a It nevitable, in these days when govern. 
a ie ave to decide on complex issues, that 
“© T nes of certain public servants should 
ferns — associated with certain policies. For 
sa the namés of Mr. Towers and of 
+ othe in the Bank of Canada and the Depart 
"ent of Finanee have been linked with the 
= nent’s policy of keeping .the Canadian 
olla” at parity with the U.S. dollar. 
- Parity policy, which was welcomed by 
Nees nen of all parties when it was adopted 
tn oe has since become a political issue. This 
would not be serious were it not that 
“me of the rank and file of the Conservative 
Ks BI 1 aaa now say they are “out to get the boys 
wk A CEpp | Ory tower” who were “responsible for” 
Assist.n bat oo They aim their shafts, not so much 
—- nates : ve tid top people like Mr. Towers, but at 
ie, 200% at a slightly lower level. 





-+.-VROUBLE 15.- WE CANT HAVE 'T BOTH ways ! 


This is a dangerous development. The job 
of His Majesty's Opposition is to oppose the 
government of the day, not to oppose the per 
manent civil service; its task is to urn mem. 
bers of the government out of office, not mem- 
bers of the civil service. Once it gets its hooks 
into the civil service we are back in the days 
of the spoils system. There are no longer any 
independent experts in the civil service trying 
to give impartial advice; 
party in power. 

It is ludicrous that the question of the polit- 
ical biases of civil servants should come up 
over the parity policy. If ever there was a pol- 
icy that was dominated by technical considera- 
tions, and by the weight to be given to differ- 
ent pieces of technical advice, this is it. If ever 
there was a matter that had no connection 
with any basic beliefs of the Liberals <nd Con 
servatives, this is it. If the Conservatives had 
lappened to be in power in 1946 they instead 
of the Liberals would have moved our dollar to 
parity (at the time they only criticized the gov- 
ernment for not moving it sooner) and we have 
little doubt that they would have stuck to their 
decision up to the present. The Liberals, if they 
had been in opposition, would have approved 
at the time, but by now they would be urging 
(in traditional liberal fashion) that we should 
be rid of government interferences and should 
“natural” level 


only yes-men for the 


put our dollar at a more 


Local Option on Sunday 


WE WERE rather shaken by an editorial in 
that usually safe and organ, the 
Ottawa Journal, on the subject of law enforce- 
ment. The Journal wants to Keep the present 
Lord’s Day Act (a federal law) unchanged, not 
because it is a good law that can be supported 
by the majority of Canadians, but because some 
provinces do enforce it and some do not. In 
this way, according to the Journal, every 
province gets the sort of Sunday that it wants 
Of all the defences of a piece of Dominion 
legislation that we have ever run across, this is 
about the queerest. One might as well argue 
that prohibition is a good thing as long as the 
law is not enforced in places where it is not 
very popular. What the Journal seems to favo1 
is a sort of Local Option regarding Sundays. 
There is a good deal to be said for this, but the 
present law certainly does not provide for it. 
If there is a law on the statute books which 
quite openly and explicitly, is enforced at some 
times and places and not at others the individ 
ual citizen does not know, cannot know, how 
he stands in regard to it. This part of the 
statute law ceases to be statute law at all and 


sane 


degenerates into a mere matter ol administra 
tive whim. Whether you are guilty of break 
ing the law depends, not on how the law reads 
and how it is applied under the rules of the 
courts, but on how an attorney general or one 
of his officials feels after breakfast 

Take the current case of the amusement 
parks in Ontario at such summer resorts as 
Port Stanley Beach, Port Dover, 
Wasaga Beach, and Grand Bend. They have 
run wide open on Sundays for some years: past 
and for most of this year. Then, in August, 
\tterney General Blackwell puts out a4 warn 
ing. Is this to be taken seriously, the operators 
wonder, or is Mr. Blackwell just trying to 


Crystal 


placate the Lord's Day Alliance? They take a 


chance, and go on with thei 
they turn out to be wrong; Mr. Blackwell now 
says he is in fact prosecuting forty-five cases 
But even this does not really settle the matte 
Will he appeal these cases if they go against 
him? Will he start prosecuting again next 
year, and if so will he start right away in June 
or will he wait, as he did this year, until the end 
ot a very profitable season? All these things 
remain uncertain 


Cub 


TOT long ago a friend of ours moved into a 


business But 


new house right on the edge of town. Ear 
lier this week, when her four-year-old son 
came in from playing near some woods, he an 
nounced that he had been playing with a cub 
“What sort of a cub?” asked our friend, with 
a vague idea that bears or even wolves might 
be lurking in the vicinity. The little fellow ex 
plained: “I mean one of those big boys that 
were selling apples last Saturday.’ 


The Labor Conventions 


| AST week's labor conventions, the 

“ and Labor Congress in Victoria and ths 
Canadian Congress of Labor in Toronto, spent 
a good deal of their time hitting Communists 
on the head. Since you can't hit a Red without 
giving off sparks there were lots of fireworks 
and these, of course, got headlines in the press 

This sort of publicity has two results, one 
good and one bad. On the one hand everyone 
Who can read should now know that all the 
leaders of the two big federations are strongly 
opposed to Communism. On the other hand the 
papers may have left the impression that thers 
are a very large number of Communists in the 
ranks of labor in this country 

We could not be in two places at once and so 
we could not attend both conventions, but a 
visit to the C.C.L. made it clear that, there at 
least, the Commies were a very small minority 
At the T.L.C. the voting was much closer, the 
convention only carried a motion ‘deploring 
Communist activities by 308 to 264. But most 
of the opposition came from 
any interference by the central organi: 
the affairs and opinions of the locals and not 
from those who favored Communism 


Trades 


those who disliked 


ation 1 


Both conventions upheld by large majorities 
the recent actions of their leaders on 
volving Communists. The C.C.L. approved the 
temporacy suspension of a 
union that had been stirring up discontent and 
ill-will within the federation. The T.L.C 
President Bengough with surprising unanimity 
giving the Canadian Sea! 
all the support to which it was constitutionally 


Issues 1n 


Communist-led 


backed 





not only in nen’sUnion 
entitled but also (and less surprising) in con 
demning the methods of Mi 
Hall 

When one looks beyond all the talk against 
the Communists, and wonders what action wil 
follow, it is difficult to feel 
assured, particularly in regard to the T.L.C, No 
doubt the anti-Communist 

1 


back to their local unions with a feeling of en 


rather devious 


completely re 
delegates will go 
‘J 


couragement, and tif they are in the C.¢ 


with the knowledge that, within the limit? se 
by well established trade union practices, they 


can expect some help from the central body 


against Communist infiltration. 
tion naturally 
limits are not 


But the ques- 
comes up whether even these 
rather narrow, whether the 
locals, by insisting_on so much independence 
within the federations, are not inviting the 
Communists to take over some of the weaker 
or more wavering members. 

One of the tests whether action is really 
going to follow the talk will emerge in the 
coming battles amongst the electrical workers. 
The Communists who run the Electrical Work 
ers’ Union will try to stop their members from 
moving over, local by local, into the Steel 
workers’ Union--a movement that may result 
from Mr. Millard’s re “statement” (an 
“invitation” constitute sheep-stealing) 


that his Steelworkers will welcome any metal- 


peated 


would 


working group that votes to join them. The 
Communists will, no 
tactics and call all sorts of names 
called Mr. Millard’s 


“company union!” 


doubt. use all sorts of 
They have 


already Steelworkers a 


B.C. Law Society 


“T°HE refusal 


a candidate to the bar of that province be 


of the B.C. Law Society to admit 


cause of his previous Communistic associations 





ind activities raises the question that is so fre 
Where 


ne between actions that 


quent and yet so difficult these days 


} 


should we draw the 1 


are needed to keep down Communism and 
actions that imperil the right of the individual 
to hold and to express his own opinions? 
There are 


of Communists may 


some 


professions W here the entry 


} 


become dangerous to 


society. For instance, it would be unwise in the 
extreme to allow Communists free access to the 
federal civil service. On the other hand there 
ire other professions wnere Communists, as 
such, cannot do any harm. If our dentist was 
4 Communist this would not trouble us——as long 
as he did not prop our mouth open and then 
pour Communism into our eat 

We should not like to insult either the den 


tists or the lawyers by insisting that their pro 


I 
fessions were similer, but we feel that, from 
the point of view of letting Communists in or 





keeping them out, the law is more like dentistry 


than like the civil service The fact that a 


lawyer is a Communist does not mean that he 
= U ye t Ss Ve s clic S roperiy 

If a Communist commits a crime (and It is 
not a crime to be a Communist), or if he is 


charged with committing a crime of which he 


is perfectly innocent, he may well wish to seek 


advice from and to be represented by a person 


if the same political persuasion as himself, and 


the Bar Associatior 


It is basic to our system of justice that men and 


: 
has no right to stop him 


women should be free to choose the sort of 
legal advisors that they want— just as the Nazi 
war criminals were free to choose. It is the 
duty of the Bar Association to protect the pub- 
legal quacks 


rules of admittance 


lic from being imposed upon by 
and charlatans-—hence t 


ndards of conduct for a 
is definitely not their 


to the bar and the sta 
member once acmitted 
duty to pronounce upon the political opinions 
or the opinions—of those 


seeking 


religious 
who are members +¢ those who are 


memberchir 
membersnip 


How to Break the Law 


‘i the heading “Getting Around Ex 
change Rul the Win Star publishes 


} ] } — +7 
an editorial which explains in detail how a 





into cahoots with some 
one south of the border who is coming up here 


for a visit, can circumvent our restrictions on 


the use of U.S. dollars for pleasure travel. ‘The 
cedure is not proper,’ savs the Star at the 
end of its explanation, “but people have ways 
of fizurin ) hese si nes.” 
Of course, a handy way to figure out such 
scheme Is to reaa Sta 





I WONDER AS THEY WANDER 


\ THEN I heat 
My fairly well-ad 


To wonder if it’s worth a row of pins 


psychology 


lectures on 


1 sconce begins 


Attending lectures, even when they're free 
Given by mental experts, 
With weary eyes and non-existent chins, 

Who simply never count among thelr sins 


IIc} liv 
usually 


Naturalness, or hampering 


Oft have I listened in the lecture-nall 
To million-dollar words as they proceed 


From the glib throats of 


pompous little 


elves 
Persuaded in my heart that nearly all 
} \ ? YT) 
Are slightly queer, and look as Hf tney nee 


eae 
A bit of psychiatric help themseives 
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The Drew-Ontario 


“Bay Street Deal’: 


Was It Factual Or Imaginary? 


By D. P. OHEARN 


Last week at a caucus of Progressive Conservative M.P.P.’s the Hon. 
T. L. Kennedy. Minister of Agriculture and veteran member of the 
Ontario legislature. was selected to succeed Mr. George Drew as Premier 


of the province. 


Although the caucus proceedings were reportedly 


unanimous, rumors of an attempt to direct the appointment of Mr. 
Drew's successor have drawn very wide comment and invariably the 
question of w hether or not the reports are true. 

Mr, O'Hearn, who has been known to Sarurpay Nigut readers for 
several years for his reports and comment on Ontario politics, outlines 
the situation which led up to the controversy. 


QINCE the national Progressive Con 


servative onvention§ there has 
been an apparent furore within the 
Ontario branch of the party 

Attorney-General Leslie Blackwell 
touched it off. when on the Tuesday 
following the wind-up of the conven 
tion he issued a statement which 
plainly hinted at dissension between 
the Ntarlo cabinet and Premie 
Drew. In it Mr. Blackwell indicated 
that there was a behind-the-scenes 
move to “rig’’ one of his colleagues 


into Mr. Drew’s shoes and he called 

publicly for an early convention. 
Mr. Blackwell didn’t say so, or 
even suggest it, but it was taken for 
granted in political circles that he 
was protesting an attempt to prevent 
of 


pressure 


the provin 
‘ial party. And in the wide press 


; 
liscussion that followed his state 


ment some of the more 
papers in the province freely accept 
ed that he was fighting a group of 
Mr. Drew's backers who are common 
ly Known as “The Bay Street Boys 
In the interval, government action 


has somewhat smoothed the 


seer } hoa hal rriait > 
A caucus has been held Agriculture 


Kennedy has be 


LIT i ) er gov 
ment i plans a ei! made for 
4 t nver 

I ) vVersy ove ist ex 
y wl S n going on behind 
he s es s continues Political 
bystanders in the province candidly 
jon’t Know what did happer They 
lont kr \ \ ‘ther there was a 
livision within the party whether 


tnere Was a ersona!l feud between 


his prospective successors and Pre 


miler Wrew whether the apparent 





IS was Oo le fire su 






reputable 


evidence here 


rounded by the usual great smoke of 
political rumors. 

In Ontario the matter, of course, is 
regarded as one of much significance. 
If the apparent evidences of dissen- 
sion were true, it probably indicates 
that there may be a struggle for con- 
trol of the provincial party and an 
‘nd to that solidity which has been 
one of its main strengths in recent 
years. But from a national view- 
point, as it concerns Mr. Drew, it can 
be of even more importance. For, 
again if true, it would indicate first 
that Mr. Drew intends to maintain a 
personal control, and secondly that he 
intends to recognize pressure from 
the “Bay Street’ group. And both, 
of course, would have an important 
bearing on the probable course (and 
prospects) of the national party 
under Mr. Drew’s leadership. 


His Ontario Record 


I think it is safe to say that neither 
tendencies was expected 
from Mr. Drew when he was elected 
to the leadership. The standard by 
which he was judged in that election 
was largely his record in Ontario and 
neither tendency has been in public 
In fact, as mentioned 
before, one of the great strengths of 
the party has been its unity. Unde 
Mr. Drew’s leadership it has gained 
the reputation of being exceedingly 
iemocratic, and there is no doubt 
responsible for many 
supporters placing their confidence in 
it Also, while it has always been 
iccepted that Mr. Drew had the back 
ing and took the close advice of a 
number of men _ with substantial 
tanding in the financial world, dur 


if these 


this has been 


fine to their 
fingertips..- 


ME 


FOR EVERYTHING THAT'S GOOD IN A GLOVE 
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Mr. Tom Kennedy, Mr. Drew’s suc- 
cessor, was first mentioned for the 
post at P.C.’s Ottawa convention. 


ing his Ontario tenure of office there 
has never been the suspicion that he 
Was bowing to control from. the 
group. 

Credit for this, along with the other 
suecess of his government, has al- 
Ways gone to Mr. Drew. But it also 
has been recognized that for his sup- 
port he has had an_ exceptionally 
strong cabinet. There are several 
men in his government who for one 
moment would not stand for either 
autocratie control or the influence of 
pressure groups. 

So that, if true, the reports of dis- 
sension now might indicate that the 
strong position which the party has 
reached in this province may have 
been built up by the men surrounding 
him rather than through Mr. Drew 
himself. In fact they may have kept 
him on the path of wisdom 

It is therefore a matter of some 
moment just how much there is be- 
hind these reports. This, of course, is 
a matter which probably never will 
be definitely answered-—not, at least, 
until one of the principals happens to 
Write his memoirs or otherwise un- 
burden himself to the public. But 
there are some factors which are 
known, and others which have the 
ring of truth, and from them deduc- 
tions may be taken 


The Early Rumors 


The record probably dates back to 
July. Shortly after Mr. Bracken an- 
nounced his resignation and it was 
obvious that Mr. Drew would be in 
the race to succeed him, there were 
rumors at Queen’s Park of lack of 
harmony in the cabinet. According 
to the reports the members of the 
cabinet wanted Mr. Drew to declare 
himself then, at least to them, so that 
they could make some definite plans 
for the future. There was never any 
thing very substantial to these ru 
mors, but they were persistent. And 
there was just enough indication of 
possible bad feeling to give them 
some ring of truth 

In any event these were prelimin 
ary. The actual beginning of the in- 
cidents leading up to Mr. Blackwell’s 
statement was only a few days be 
fore the Ottawa convention. It start 
ed with a report that Mr. Drew’s suc 
cessor (by that time there was very 
strong assurance that Mr. Drew 
would get the leadership) would be 
Mr. Kennedy, who would be appoint 
ed by Mr. Drew and remain in office 
for two years and then be succeeded 
by Robert Saunders, former mayor 
of Toronto and now chairman of the 
rovernment-run Ontario Hydro-Elec 
tric Power Commission 

This report) Was substantiated Dy 
Mr. Kennedy himself, who didn't 
hesitate to indicate to close friends 
that he would be taking over the 
premiership and expected to spend 
some time in office 

When the delegates had assembled 
it Ottawa the report was common 
gossip but also it had been elaborated 
By now the reasons for the Kennedy 
ippointment svere being given \nd 


they, according to the scuttle-butt, 
were that he was to be put in office 
so that Mr. Drew could maintain 
close control over not only the On- 
tario government but the provincial 
party and its funds and organization. 
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Mr. Kennedy, the 70-year-old Vveterg 
who had been in the Legislature sined 
1919 and has a very strong influeng 
with the farm vote, it was saic would 
be a fitting public head of th party 
and yet at the same time would y 
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Such a policy enables you to complete your 


premium payments during your best earning years 


or before a certain age. You have a wide 


choice as to the number of premiums you wish to 


pay. After the premium term is completed the 


policy still continues to pay dividends and the 


savings fund continues to grow. This type of policy 


is suitable for many because of the large savings 


fund it builds up — which may be used to provide 


retirement income, or as a fund from which to 


borrow in case of emergency. 


A Mutual Life of Canada representative will be 


glad to show you how a Limited Payment Policy 


will fit into your plans, or if another type is more 


appropriate he will advise you accordingly. 
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Part tranquillity was ruffled when 


Leslie 


Attorney wl veneral Blackwell 


said he would seck the premiership. 


entirely amenable to suggestion from 
Mr. Drew. The whole proposal was 
said to be the brain child of the “Bay 
Street” group. 

[his was the gossip and before long 
veryone Knew it. Various members 
if the cabinet (who, of course, were 
il] attending the convention), it has 
been reported since, alarmed at the 
strength of the rumors approached 
both Mr. Drew and Mr. Kennedy, pro 
esting that they had not been con 
sulted. There is some possibility that 
they received reassurance from both 
that nothing would be done without 
iconsultation. It is known definitely 
that some of the government mem- 
bers did talk the matter over among 
iemselves and agreed that they 
would never submit to the apparently 
irbitrary procedure that was being 
suggested. 


Uncertainty, Then Shock 


Thus the matter apparently rested 
til the convention ended. The var- 
members of the cabinet made 
thei: way back to Toronto, still a 
ittle uncertain but feeling sure they 
would at least be consulted. But then 
they received a shock. 
I on picking up the Toronto 
Globe and Mail on Monday morning 
they saw an eight column headline 
ACY the front-page which said 
KENNEDY TO BE PREMIER” and 
below it was a large cut showing Mr. 
Kennedy shaking hands with Mr. 
Dre The picture had obviously 
be sosed at the convention, and the 
panying story, in the columns 
paper which is known as the 
D bible,’ while it did not actually 
y \Ir. Drew had named his succes 
s( vas strong enough evidence to 
ce those who had been suspi 
that everything wasn’t right in 


) irk 
iny clinching evidence were 
it was provided the next 
n ig when the Globe and Mail 
I jiece of well-constructed drivel 


editorial page supported the 
Ig of Mr. Drew to do practically 
A ng he wanted about his succes 
iny way he wished 
day Mr. Blackwell issued his 
ent. In it, after noting that 
had been no consultation with 
linet regarding a Drew succes 
SO pointed to the press reports. 
C ng that the naming of a suc 
ess'| by any other method than elec 
y the representatives of the 
would be “fatal,’”’ he called for 


ly convention. At the same 
1 announced his own candi 
he statement, other than the 


egarding lack of consultation, 
ttorney-General didn’t offer any 
criticism, but an important con- 

‘ide ation is that its timing alone was 
‘Uc ient indication that he believed 
in Was something serious to 
naking the statement he would 
very well that he would be 
ny himself open to very wide 
ism (as has proven true). Not 
would he be accused of being 
pi nally ambitious, but it would be 
said he was hasty His 
this he was bound to know, left 
he way wide open for Mr. Drew to 
reply, either by words or action, that 
ere never had been any intention 
of appointing Mr. Kennedy 


it} 


statement, - 


without consultation or of having him 
hold office for any length of time 
without a convention. Yet appreciat- 
ing these things (and he is an excep- 
tionally astute politician), Mr. Black- 
well apparently nevertheless felt the 
situation was serious enough to war 
rant making his statement imme 
diately before things went any fur 
ther. 

This essentially completes the re 
cord. Subsequently, two days later 
Mr. Drew announced that a caucus 
would be convened to decide the pro 
cedure which should be followed in 
naming his successor, and when this 
caucus was convened on the recom 
mendation of the cabinet it approved 
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the choice of Mr. Kennedy, who an- 
nounced he wouldn’t contest the per- 
manent leadership. The caucus also 
unanimously recommended the call- 
ing of an early convention. Both the 
preceding cabinet meeting and the 
caucus, it has been reported, were 
amicable. And Mr. Drew, other than 
his statement on the caucus, has 
never had anything to say on the pos 
sible breach 


Apparent Peace 
PI 


It would appear that if there were 
a threat to either the autonomy o1 
the freedom from control of the pro 
vincial party it has been averted 


















DEVON SEDAN 


AUSTIN SERVICE AND REPLACEMENT PARTS ARE AVAILABLE 
THROUGHQUT CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


NOTE: 


There is apparent peace within its 
ranks now. The rank and file mem- 
bers appear satisfied. And Mr. Black- 
well, who told friends shortly after 
making his statement that his only 
interest was to see that the party 
wasn’t undermined, appears quite 
content now that an open fight is 
assured. He shows no concern over 
any loss he may have suffered 
through the criticism of his action 
Other members of the cabinet appear 
equally content. But there still is 
the question of whether the threat 
was ever there, and with it all the 
implications which it carries. 
Incidentally, one of the regrettable 
ispects of the situation has been the 


sect 
Austins 


Its distinctive 
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reflection which it has placed on Mr. 
Kennedy. There was universal agree- 
ment among everybody, including 
Mr. Blackwell. that the Agriculture 
Minister as a fitting crown to his long 
career in public life should be given 
the premiership. He has been an ad 
mirable public servant and is univer 
sally respected throughout the pro 
vince and in all political spheres. At 
no point did the controversy eve! 
centre on the fact that he should 
secure the premiership but rather on 
the way it should be given him. Un 
der any circumstances, it seems ce! 
tain, both the cabinet and the caucus 
would have voted that he 
caretaker regime 


head the 


counts your best buy! 


sO ECONOMY 


In these days of spiralling prices you'll 
marvel at the sensational savings that 
are yours with the all-new “A40” Devon 
sedan. Its down-to-earth price will save 
you literally hundreds of dollars. Oper- 
ating costs, too, are far below what 
you'd expect from such a fine, roomy 
car. By actual test. it gives around 35 
miles per gallon of gas—mileage un- 


matched by any car in its field. 


Z PERFORMANCE 


advanced engineering 


techniques, plus unparalleled 
British craftsmanship combine to 
give brilliant, sparkling perform- 
ance under all driving conditions. 
Youll thrill to its crisp. lively 
power and easy handling—even in 
heavy traffie—and to its smooth, 
effortless thrust on the open road. 
Many years of scientific research 
and development are represented 
in the new “A140” Devon sedan— 
a product of Britain’s outstanding 


motor car manufacturer. 


BEAUTY 


From roof to road, the all-new “A140” 
Devon has real eye-appeal—truly the 
“New Look” in motoring. Designed and 
built expressly for the Canadian- 
American market, it combines smart. 


modern styling with continental charm. 


lines and excellent 


appointments will please even the most 


discriminating taste. The “A £07 Devon 


is available in several attractive colours, 


with 


harmonizing or 


contrasting up- 


holsterv. Eve—and try—the all-new 


Austin now at vour dealer's. 
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Many Little People” Like Harry 


But Cold Figures 


By JAY MILLER 
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As campaign nears end, Harry Tru- 
man blasts G.O.P. as “one bigs 
union run for benefit of 


Assoc. of Manufacturers.” 


company 


National 


Dhomas Dewey. contident of victory. 
expects to take 29 states, 350 elec- 
toral votes; 266 are needed to win 











Indicate Dewey 


He’s too small I don’t trust him 
There’s something false about him, 
the way he smiles and talks, when 
you see him in the newsreel. I think 
Truman will make it.” 

Then, of course, there’s that rail 
way engineer, who last week had the 
backing up a 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad en 
gine at Mount Vernon, IIl., just as 
1,000 Dewey fans crowded around the 


misfortune to start 


YOU GET 





Men responsible for sales know their companies 


rear platform to hear the G.O.P. can- 
didate. Dewey was reported to have 


said: “That's the first lunatic I’ve 


had for an engineer. He probably 
should be shot at sunrise, but we'll 
let him off this time since nobody was 
hurt.” 


Piqued Engineer 


The newspapers, 75 per cent of 
which have plunked for the Republi 
can slate, have not commented on 
this undiplomatic and unkindly com- 
ment attributed to the G.O.P. nomi- 
nee. However, Engineer Tindle, who 
apparently was quite within his 


rights in backing the train when he 
did, had this to say: 

“Dewey shouldn’t have called me a 
lunatic, because he didn’t know what 
I think just as much 


it was all about 


the wrong advertising medium. But because of their ability to judge a leader 
from a follower, they seldom make this mistake. 

CKLW is a leader in Western Ontario. With this choice advertising 
medium, you get a blanket coverage of 198,130 homes daily. This coverage 
has a sound background created by sixteen years conscientious, hard work 
on the part of this progressive radio station and its obliging staff. 

Because of its strong audience, its buying appeal and its thorough coverage 
in this market, influential CKLW should be included as a “MUST” in your 





of Dewey as I did before and that 
isn’t very much.” 

Purport of his comment was that 
he would definitely not be voting the 
Republican ticket. Consensus of Na 
tional Press Club taproom experts on 
this incident was: “Well, Dewey has 
just kissed the railroad vote good 
bye.” Fact is that the railroaders, 
through their unions, are already on 
the Truman wagon, but the episode, 
widely publicized on the news wire 
services, did not sit well with the 
average individual 

Our last interviewee is an unem 
ployed factory worker, who has Wal- 
lace leanings, yet says he will vote 
for Truman to perpetuate the “good 
works” of the late President Roose 
velt. “I wouldn’t be caught dead vot- 
ing Republican,” he said. 

For what they are worth, there are 





can be left out in the cold 
in the rich and fertile Western Ontario markets, urban and rural by use of 


Sales and Advertising plans. Remember—for blanket coverage of 198,130 


Western Ontario urban and rural homes daily, it’s CKLW the “Good Neighbor 


Station,’’ 800 on the dial. 


(Watch for great developments for CKLW in 1949) 
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four recent individual opinions aboy 
the Republican election chances ang 


the G.O.P. presidential candidat, 


which are in conflict with most po); ~ 
tical experts, with the nationa| pojj ( : 
sters, with liberal as well as Repy} 7 


lican newspapers and newsme ! 

Whether or not he wins, Presidey; | f 

Truman has impressed most Amey; 

cans with his spunk. Many jive jy 
clined to criticize the vitriolic teno \ 

of his ‘give ’em hell” tactics Yo; 
even his most ardent detracto: jj tal 
{ 


not gainsay that he is a good me; 
can, who really tried to do his beg Cal 
when fate made him the occup: nt o; edit 
the White House. It’s said t q s.I 
though he tried hard, his be lust the 
wasn’t good enough to meet th: diff chi¢ 


culties that confronted him. H.» wa ren 
unable to get along with eit} 
(Continued on Page 44 
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S about DEAR MR. EDITOR 
re and — 

Ndidate 


vepub 


‘ siden: 
mer] 
© In cs A RECENT immigrant to Can- 
» \ 5 
C teno) \ ia from England, I was enter- 


4 le 


Yet tain to note some singularly self- 
ein eatis, ied comments on the subject of 
i Can lian immigration policy, in the 
; as editerial “On Inlets and Outlets” 


. (Sh... Sept. 25). Here you re-stated 
the \vell-known premise that Canada 


if chie!!y needs unskilled labor, and you 

| a yem vked, with, I am afraid, a trace 
smugness that is somewhat 

cha) icteristic of Canadian journal- 

ism, that “we seem to be able to 


ociice scientists and professors and 
doet. rs and businessmen quite read- 
iv hore at home; but we are not, and 
have never been, very good at pro- 
ducing unskilled workers.” 

There is obviously little doubt that 
Canida does chiefly need unskilled 
labo:ers—-from a short-term point of 
view. But there is a more idealistic, 
and longer-term viewpoint. 

To have any chance of achieving 
true greatness as a nation, Canada 
mus! find amongst her population a 
reasonable proportion that is genu- 
inely cosmopolitan in outlook, and a 
reasonable proportion that has some 
sophistication and some sense of hu- 
mor. Canada needs more people who 
can laugh at themselves as Punch 
and parts of the New Statesman 
laugh at England and as the New 
laughs at the United States. 
Canada needs at least a few men who 
this country as part of a 
planet, and not merely see Toronto 
s a part of Ontario. 


ornrer 


can see 


These are the sort of people that 
Canada is obviously unable to pro- 
duce for herself in sufficient num- 
bers, however readily she can turn 
ut efficient professors and business 
men. Canada may not be very good 
i condescending to produce unskilled 
workers, but she is certainly down- 
right bad at producing the type of 
men who in the long run will make 
or break her as a nation. 
Your government departments in 
Ottawa are crying out for men with 
minds sufficiently broad to enable 
them to write reasonable apprecia- 
tions on questions of moment and 
International scope. Your legislation 
your politics, with their laws 

bout liquor advertisements and their 

controversies about margarine, show 
rowness of mind that must be 
passed in a Scottish crofter’s 
re. Your press and most of your 
Zines show your lack of inter 
lalism and your lack of any 
itire in your humor. 

| \as sitting in the lounge of the 
; au Laurier in Ottawa the night 

the Progressive Conservative 
ntion opened. Lobbying in the 


was fast and furious; the air 
ided with cries of “Senator! 
Sel rv! Ribbens and badges made 


tes resemble supporters at a 

ll game. Some were ill-dressed 
battered stetsons; some looked 
iplomats in homburg hats. In 

the scene was funny. But two 
smiled. One was myself; and 

tne her was the Englishman I had 

i to Ottawa to meet! 


to, Ont. RECENT LMMIGRANT 


ol Science 


\ ECENT article in the Christian 
: VYorld (London, England) quotes 


ysicist in a state University as 
vs: “IT have come to three con 
ns. The first is that salvation 


to be found in Science; second 

© must have a moral revival; 

y. we can have no moral re 
Without a living religion.” It is 
shing to have such a frank ad 

on from a representative of the 

2 titic world. We have, for too 
Pinned our faith on the ad 
es Of Science. We felt new world 
ihilities were wrapped up in the 
; ‘put of the laboratories of Science 

N recent years we have been rudely 


‘Sillusioned, our scientific output had 
ms 'stanced our power of control 
Hess and until we develop moral 
SNtrol to direct our material and 
echanical resources for worthy 


al pal Canadians Will Never Grow Up 
Until They Laugh At Themselves 


ends, our civilization is doomed. The 
basis for all such moral control is a 
living religion. The imperative need 
of this grave hour is an individual 
and national return to God, 

The practical requirement of our 
modern world found expression cen- 
turies before in the words of the 
prophet Micah: ‘What doth the Lord 
require of thee but to do justly and 
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to love mercy, and to walk with thy 
God.” (Micah 6:8.) The voice of 
Science is now being heard support- 
ing the voice of religion. As we seek 
first the Kingdom of God all things 
needful for a world of security, 
peace and progress will be realized. 


Toronto, Ont. (Rev.) R. S. LamiLaw 


Clearing Houses 


N A Front Article (S.N., 
Sept. 4) there is posed the question 
“How to preserve the social values of 
individualistic enterprise in a world 


Business 


inevitably becoming more collecti 
vist?” 
I suggest that in any economy, 


totalitarian or democratic, goods and 





.. IN THE DISTINCTIVE 


Once you have enjoyed the ease and comfort 
of being able to drive all day without shifting 


gears, you'll never be satisfied with a 


conventional gear shift. 


Since 1941 DeSoto has offered car buyers Fluid 


Drive and hydraulically-operated transmission built in 


as standard equipment. Owners have proved the 
efficiency and dependability of this “Drive-without- 
shifting” unit in over SEVEN YEARS of 


on-the-road testing. 





services produced must be exchanged 
for goods and_= services’ desired 
through the price system. No alter 
native has ever been proposed. The 
various commodity exchanges, 01 
clearing houses, are composed of in 
dividual members constituting ‘free 
enterprise” but collectively organized 
When Marketing Boards under politi 
cal control are substituted, the func 
tion of the price system is destroyed. 
Commodity exchanges register prices 
and regulate the price level which 
determines the real income of the 
nation. The social distribution of that 
income is generally performed by 
taxation. 

Thus economic democracy is main 
tained by the clearing houses and 








political democracy by the social dis 
tribution of income. Political democ 
racy can of course cut its own throat 
by ignoring, as the Socialists do, the 
primary function of producing an 
income through the exchange of 
goods and services. Sir Stafford Cripps 
in his speech to the Trades Unions 
at Margate emphasized this 
point 

But economic democracy operating 
through clearing houses can only 
function efficiently with 
information. It is that specific fun¢ 
tion of the clearing house 
upon which individualistic enterprise 
must concentrate and for which it 
must be responsible 


V ery 


freedom of 


system 


L. W. MAKOVSKI 






“Driving without shifting” is only one of the many 


extra features of to-day’s distinctive DeSoto 


which caused the vast number of DeSoto owners 


to say in an independent Canada-wide survey: 


“DeSoto is the finest car | ever owned, 


regardless of price.” 


Watch for the smooth-riding DeSoto on the 


highways and city streets— and compare its local 


delivered price. 


DESOTO—MANUFACTURED IN CANADA BY CANADIAN oe 
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Utopianism Of Communists 


And Liberals Is Danger 


By ARTHUR GARRATE DORLAND 


Atlantis’, James Harrington's ‘“Oce- 
ana” and many others might be men 
tioned. These Utopias pictured an 
ideal society by which the good com- 
munity for all men for all time would 
be realized. They assumed their citi 
zens would be without human defects 
The Communist state of Marx and 
Lenin is the present-day Utopia be- 
lieved in by millions of people. To 
many in Russia, still remembering 
the abuses and evils of the Czarist 
the Communist ideal seems 
both desirable and possible. To fel- 
low-travellers in other lands, some 
genuine humanitarian- 
easil\ ism. others by a desire for power, or 
' by despair, or by sheer desperation, 
Russian Communism appears. as 
proof positive that a Utopian dream 


One noteworthy characteristic of 
thinking is its Uto- 
This is particularly 
Communism but 


today's 
pianism. 
true of also 
shows itself in some thinking by 
well-meaning liberals. 

This is the main argument ol 
Arthur Garratt Dorland, Protes- 
sor of History at London's Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario. He 
attacks the false rationalism of 
Utopia which would substitute 
blueprints of a future state for 


system, 
the achievements ol today. 


\ EN 


disenchanted 


moved by a 
iesire change and are 
with the present 
There is an old rhyme which, while 


taking rather a cynical view of ; 2 
; sigs ; | can be made an actuality. Given the 
human nature, expresses the restless pS . ; : 
jesire for change that apparently i proper conditions, the Marxian dia- 
aesire [0 nang tna pps nis S : : os ia 
Jeep-rooted manner lectic has a strong appeal. The Com 
aeep-r¢ ea inn NnKInG a ‘ 
; ‘1 ‘on un is a fool munist apparently Knows” exactly 
Bak AERA iy < 1 ‘ ‘ 
what he wants and drives directly 


, ! 
s hot. he wants it cool, 





wants it hot, toward his goal 


it’s cool 
Always wanting what is not. 
History would bear out 
this view. During periods of traus 
formation, confusion, or misery 
usually the result of social and 
economic upheaval—there have fre 
quently emerged proposals for social 
change taking the form of Utopias. men and who believes that, through 
The Utopia which has given its Communism humanity will be liber- 
name to all its successors is that of ated. Second, there is the will to 
written in 1516 power and resentment of those at 
More wrote at a time of great social the bottom of the social scale who 
discontent caused by the breakdown see in Communism the means of im- 
of the proving their condition. 
large-scale farming and the The positiveness and air of scien- 
destruction of t} English monas- _ tific finality adopted by Communism 
teries by Henry VIII. His Utopia or also imposes on the credulity of many 
Nowhere satirized an ideal society in people. In keeping with their scien- 
which wealth would be divided equal tific pose, the Marxians disclaim any 
ly, and where the existence of equal Utopian aims, but claim to reach 


Powerlul Motives 


seem to 

Two powerful motives work for 
Communism. First there is pity on 
the part of the humanitarian idealist 
who places himself imaginatively in 
the situation of his suffering fellow- 


Sir Thomas More, 


manorial system, the rise of 
sheep 


h y 


ity and the cooperative principle their conclusions in a purely objective 
would make unnecessary a multitude and scientific manner. Lenin, speak- 
of laws Francis Bacon’s “New ing of the Marxian approach to the 
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therm it's the practical answer to rising fuel 


costs. The Chronotherm automatically lowers tem- 
: perature while you sleep and restores day level in 


the morning. Fuel is saved all night long. 


Chronotherm can be used with any type of controlled 


iny type of fuel, any make of controls. 


With Chronotherm on the job you'll never have to 


give your heating plant a thought. Telephone any 
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development of social institutions, 
says: “There is no trace of an at- 
tempt on Marx’s part to conjure up 
a Utopia, to make idle guesses about 
what cannot be known. Marx treats 
the question of Communism in the 
same way as a naturalist would treat 
the question of the development of 
a new biological species.” This im- 
presses many people and wins their 
blind acceptance of Communist doc- 
trines as an exposition of scientifi- 
cally tested truth. 


Fundamental L:rror 


One fundamental error of Com- 
munism is the identification of the 
Marxian ideal with historical devel 
opment. The basic assumption of 
Communism is that the course of 
history actually follows the Marxian 
dialectic. Assuming the inevitability 
of class war, this situation can only 
be resolved according to Marxian 
theory by wiping out all classes. 

But though something like this did 
happen in Russia, it was due to spe- 
cial conditions in that country. Actu- 
ally Communism has made little 
headway outside of Russia, except in 
backward agrarian countries whose 
economic systems and discontented 
peasants resemble Russia's before the 
Bolshevist revolution. Russia is what 
it is today not because of “hiStorical 
necessity” but because a few resolute 
leaders by persuasive and forceful 
means built political and cultural in- 
stitutions in Marxian terms. The suc- 
cess of the Communist revolution in 
Russia may be largely explained by 
the political inexperience and weak- 
ness of the middle class which com- 
prised only about 7 per cent of the 
population. Under able middle-class 
leadership the revolution might have 
been turned into liberal-democratic 
channels. In Italy middle class leader- 
ship has never been strong, but the 
resolute front presented by Italian 
liberals in the recent election shows 
what can be done to offset defeatism. 

Communism calls for a blind faith 
from the common man who is sup. 
posed to benefit in a_ proletarian 
Utopia. For while asked to believe in 
and to support this unrealized goal. 
he is asked to give his blind obe- 
dience to the leaders of the Com- 
munist party. Apparently these lead- 
ers are the only ones who understand 
the full implications of Marxian 
theory and are the only ones capable 
of forseeing future developments and 
of directing the revolution wisely to 
its triumphant goal. In the carrying 
out of revolution, control cannot be 
entrusted to the common man ex- 
pressing his will through democratic 
processes. Absolute control must re- 
main in the hands of the few leaders 
of the Communist party who 
thoroughly understand Marxian phi- 
losophy. When the revolution occurs, 
government will not be a proletarian 
democracy but a dictatorship of elite 
proletarian leaders. To this elite the 
common man is asked to give un- 
questioning obedience. 


Only A Temporary Phase 


What is the status of the common 
man in Russia today? Deprived of 
the power to strike, of freedom of 
movement, of domicile, of speech, of 
choice of occupation; made to work 
for wages over which he has no con- 
trol—the common man is asked to 
believe that his slavery in the Com- 
munist state is a new form of liberty 
He is assured that these hard condi- 
tions are but a temporary phase; he 
can expect better things. But all the 
worker really is promised is unlim- 
ited right of expectation 

Since the Marxian dialectic is based 
on assumptions which are incapable 
of proof and require blind faith from 
its adherents, Communism is in effect 
1 form of religion. But the claim to 
special wisdom and_ foreknowledge 

Communist makes them 
intolerant of all compet 


I religions Oo} 


leaders 
ideologies. Utopian 
ners are essentially intolerant of 
toplas and usually attack 


Ir iditio here is implied the be 
lief that the ilvation of mankind 

ved by changing society 
By equalizing incomes, DY applying 
theory of value, 
method of producing 


ind distributing goods, or b 
; ’ 5 


t M1 : | 


rie vid Xla Lanor 


DY i different 


othe) 


happiness of man is to be assured 


some 
economic device, the ultimate 
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Thus Utopian planners affirm that rationalism. A Democratic - Libera) ra 
the chief means of improving man- Utopia claims for itself the same 
kind are external to himself and will universality and omniscience as a — 


be attained merely by improving his 
economic position. 

Another dangerous aspect of Uto- 
pian planning is the tendency to 
think in universal terms, demanding 
that all other ideologies either sub 
mit or perish. This “dominate-or- 
perish” view of the world has influ- 
enced all areas of thinking today and 
is partly responsible for much of 
the loose talk about the inevitability 
of another world war. A Utopian 
Communist world is set up against a 


Marxist Utopia. This false rationa). 
ism eliminates compromise or a 
ment to disagree, and so make 
reasonable solution impossible, 
We can relieve today’s tensio 
refusing to be beguiled by the 
rationalism of perilous Utopia ¢ 
stead of sacrificing the present to + ()' 
imaginary splendors of a f 
Utopia, we can address ours:'\vec i 
resolutely to the task of allevi: ‘ino son 
the most obvious evils and inju 
in our own society. Without in: Jo. at 
Democratic Liberal world, one or ing in Utopian dreams, we ma 5 stan 
other of which must dominate or pect Democracy to flourish in Be 
perish. Democratic liberals are de- an atmosphere and Communis 
luded by this false logic of Utopian wither away. fitted 


ee. 
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: 10 OU have more time to see plac: a 
and do things when you fly to Beritai W 
and Ireland overnight by T.C.A. 
Spacious 40-passenger “North Star’ 
Skyliners save valuable hours for bu-ines: irs 
or for pleasure. 
More comfort too! Roomy club-lik: 
accommodations, with plenty of spa 
relax and move about... and press 
cabins give you that “above-the-weat . 
cruising comfort... attentive stewa 
and stewardesses ... complimentary 
meals served aloft. Seen 


Whether it be trans-Atlantic, 
coast-to-coast in Canada, to Newfour 
important U.S, cities, or romantic 
Bermuda, remember, wherever you 
whenever vou go, the fast comforta 
is T.C.A., the ‘““North Star”’ way. 


Connections at Shannon, Glasgow 


London tor European points. 
A 


Complete information at 


any 7.C.A. office or see 





your Travel Agent. 





Ask us about the new 
low Excursion Fares to 
Britain and Continen- 








tal points. Return limit 
of 30 days. Fare and 
one-third for round trip. 
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ree Ghost Town 


by By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


LIGHTER SIDE 


— 


ilse 
In | HH, a real tree,” said the same station,’ he said 
the QO ung man who was guiding “Who is the fine old ham you can’ 
ure suugh the Hollywood = studio. get under contract?” I asked as 
te Son dy will get into trouble fon moved on down a New York street of 
ng sat brownstone fronts. 
A The tree was in fact a real tree, “Why General MacArthur,” he said. 
8 stant in front of a set that was and added, “You ought to know 
“X: rea half-dismantled. It had been street.” 
ch chop} off at the roots and then I knew it, of course, perfectly 
9 atted ith struts like a Christmas was like meeting face to face ( 

ree the leaves were beginning to one whose photograph one had been 
rl i wither. “That's the kind we seeing in the papers for years. “The 
sua have around here,” he said, heroine comes down it a little aft 
indica‘ing a tree skeleton to which midnight,” I said. “She’s a singer 
jeafy anches had been cunningly a rather shady nightclub and in t 
wired. “Only a set director can make club she has picked up a nice young 
atree. God doesn’t pay much atten sailor on leave. She’d like to ask him 
tion to camera angles... How'd you in but she can’t because the proj 
like to go round and look at some of tor of the nightclub is trailing th 
the permanent sets?” in his car—” 

He was an amiable and knowing My companion had mounted 
young man whose business was to brownstone steps and was trying the 
establish those ingenious connections door. “She’d have a hard time entet 
between Hollywood and the press’ taining him in there,” he 
which keep the stars always glow opening the door on a glimpse 
ing and incandescent Like most struts and twitchgrass and sc 
members Of his profession he was lings. “They set up all the interiors 


back in the studios.” 

Like the movies themselves, it 
two-dimensional world and r: 
disturbing and uncanny. “It’s 1 


isillusioned and enthusiastic 
The chief trouble with the movies, he 
explained to me aS we went along, a 
was that they tended to play every 


both 





thing way down. “What we need is a ghost town.” 
some fine old hams,” he said. “Only “That’s right,” he said; and a 
there aren’t any any more.” went on past the brownstone 
“Where are they now?” I asked. he indicated a side street, 
‘Dead,” he said, “or gone into radio with minarets. “Java,” he said, 
{s a matter of fact, there’s only one maybe Burma. Oriental anyway.” 
ne | ham left but we can’t get him : ; 
( ider contract. .. Ever see this?’ C YAL town,’ he added a 
We had paused before a small-town 4 later, pointing to a side 


{ station, with actual tracks 
up to the platform and real 
on the tracks I had of 


seen it a hundred times before 


ip a slaggy hillside. Ther 
opened up with dream-like 
vancy on a wide treeless 


en the heroine returning to With familiar clapboard buildings 

e town from the city, looking stood empty and still, waiting for 
ike t well-dressed for her circum hero to come galloping through 
ace t stant the eager small-town family town. He would toss his reins 
Sete: back from the the hitching post and stride up 


for the son 
aw 


haggard wife arriving 01 


is it? 
alte ° . rr ° 

pa x by midnight. “They change doors; and there in the corner would 
ce meplate and paint it up or be Akim Tamiroff, probably 
r\ t it down, but it’s always the Seven-Toed Pete. 





Young 


Man 
Witha 
Plan 


Every young man faces 





3 two certainties... one, 
. that he cannot work for- 


om Nae 
. ever... the other. that 

he eannot live forever. 
} As a consequence he must 

t es . . . . . 
“oa also admit two possibilities 
... one, that old age may find 


financially dependent 
on others... two, that his 
early death may bring pri- 


vation to his family. 


him 


There is a sure way in which a young man can provide 
alike for himself in old age or for his family in case of 
early death. It is to embark upon a definite life insurance 
programme with an initial policy within his current 
means. Step by step, thereafter, he can increase his life 
insurance holdings to keep pace with personal advance- 
ment and growing responsibilities. 





In this way he places - and keeps his own financial 
future and that of his dependants beyond the hazards 
of mere circumstance. He becomes a “Young Man with a 
Plan”... a more substantial citizen and a happier man 


because of it. 
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fronts 


bristling 


moment 
street 
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everything 
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celluloid spirits, condemned to go on one in fact who had any right to be said as we turned back the way we 
repeating forever their earthbound there. Having no right to be there, had come ‘he hero is a cheap rack 
routine. Like all ghosts they were we stood at a little distance. eteer from the city and the girl is 
tightly cast, limited to their own ac The curtains of the little house the daughter of a local real ‘estate 
seakdal See eee pte eninge ae a ee er oe —— aan who is ilso a highly respected 
other spirits the ones, for ioe as world pe baits oe on ee ee ponder <a : mage = a 
s—t S, nstz ; working people On the other hand council. Naturally it doesn’t occur to 
who were assigned to clamber, cut the paint on the front porch had been her that he is front-man for a gang 
lass in hand or knife in mouth, over artfully weathered to an honest shab rganized to mulet small-towr ” elt: 
the railing of the Elizabethan galleon biness, which indicated that the fan zens by interesting the m n some 
‘iding at anchor in a tank in the ily was in modest circumstances municipal project, maybe something 
distance. There were two people in the little patriotic like a Memorial Parl S 
We passed a suburban villa, its gar garden—a young man lounging in a he Ss round, gettir himself es 
den heaped with soiled snow that deck chair and a blonde girl with a blished with the fathe . and the 
glistened in the spring sunshine soe Who was languidly cultivating town council and all the time a cu 
“Gypsum and marble dust,” my guide the rosebed She had a sweet ex rious and disturbing chan has come 
explained, ‘and there’s a_ typical pression and she _ wore freshly ver his feeling f 9 So 
small-town main street.’’ There was ironed housedress, which meant that ty ri1 2 blonde 
the drugstore at the corner, the bak she was simple and good, but there ids n towr 1 she 
‘Ss “rays in the window next doo1 Was something spry and gamey abou el en nd 
he tutecher store next door to that. the young man’s looks and even the pt 
Ther? was the Town Hall and the way he lounged in the deck chair had 1 S\ 
Vain Street bank, its marble corners style of a sort. He was talking to the 4 
beginning to peel a little under the girl and watching he s he talker ve to read the script 
weather, and the Main Street movie indolently but at the sam time ist \ o Know ( 
th .ts familiar imitation weathered shrewdly and int tely The scen ules 
udor overhang. “All they have to seemed to be goin beautiful 12 I've been thinking about General 
do is change the nar eI then everything stopped dead, some MacArthur I sa Ss we parted. “J 
and the butcher, oO can forward with an armfui o ion t belleve it wou vO : it eV 
he movie,” he said anc ey pape ses and began wiring them if yo uld get him under contract 
ire shooting a picture now down at to the rose bushes, a makeup girl You <now how generals 
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the heroine's hair They work changing his na e 
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ere directors and assistant directors, the girl looked exactly as beautiful be right at that e said 
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“It really is a ghost town,” I said. electric 


[t was haunted by thousands of 





Pass the 
Ammunition! 


Ever since the introduction of breech 
loaded the latter part of 
the 19th century, copper alloys (mostly 


firearms in 


brass and bronze) have been univer- 


sally accepted as the most satisfactory 


materials for the manufacture of 
cartridge cases, bullet casings and 
primer components tor small arms 


ammunition. 


This highly successful application of 
copper alloys results from their unique 
characteristics 


combination of two 


malleability and = tensile 
both of which, by 
relation to 


structure, are readily controllable. This 


strength 
reason of their 


hardness and_ physical 


is typical of the way Anaconda Copper 


serves Canadian industry. 
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A typical draw- 
ing Operation 


. 30-30 cartridge 
passing 
through the second 
drawing 


cases 


of four 
Operations. 


Brass heads for shot shells made from 
Anaconda Brass are trimmed to uniform 
length before assembly with paper. 
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The Spanish Black Market 
Puts Others To Shame 


By WOLFGANG A. LEPPMANN 


In the first of two articles, this 


writer, recently returned from 
visiting Spain, answers some ol 
the puzzles that the western 


meet when con- 
dictatorship — of 
Franco. The Battle of Recon- 
struction, ten years alter the 
Civil War, is still the main na- 
tional effort, lately dissipated by 


the 


democracies 
sidering the 


extending operations ol 


Blac k Market. 


a. YOU had a quarrel with your 


wife, and I came along to take 


her side, wouldn’t you resent me? 

“Yes, I suppose so.’ 

“Well then, why don’t you let us do 
our own housecleaning?” 

This is the Spaniard’s standard 
reply to the foreigner incautious 
enough to ask why the Spanish gov- 
ernment is still unchanged. Almost 
inevitably, the conversation will end 
like this: 

“Of course we were glad when 
Spain was included (by the USS. 
Hlouse of Representatives) among the 
nations who are to receive Marshall 
Plan aid. Just think of how much it 
would have helped our Reconstruc- 
tion! But when the decision was 
reversed we didn't complain. We can 
and the gov 
any- 


ourselves, 


own 


get along by 
ernment is oui 
way.” 

“In that case, 
have to be your 


business 


Reconstruction will 
own business as 


well 


Mavic W ord 


Ten years after the Civil War, Re 
construction is still a magic word in 
Franco Spain. There is a_ special 
Ministry of Reconstruction, and the 
papers cover the so-called ‘Battle of 
avidly as they 


Reconstruction” as 
years ago, the siege of 


followed, ten 
Madrid 
There are impressive signs of Re 
rywhere. Many 
partment public build- 
rs in Madrid and other cities could 
vell hold their own in New York o1 
Los Angeles. Television, an inven 
tion which we are still wont to con 
sider as “intriguing” or “novel”, is 


fast becoming a matter-of-fact con- 


construction eve 


blocks and 
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venience at the bullfights of Vista 
Alegre, near Madrid. The country 
boasts quite a few first-class high- 
ways, especially in the North. For 
cleanliness, service and cheap fares 
the Madrid Metro (although largely 
pre-war) is well the equal of New 
York or London subways, while the 
capital’s silent new double-decker 
buses are the last word in municipal 
transportation. 

However, for every chromium and 
glass hospital there are ten empty 
shells of houses destroyed during the 
Civil War (‘The War” to Spaniards), 
and the modern paper factories of 
Burgos are soon forgotten as the 
train passes along miles of ruined 
rolling stock hastily shunted onto a 
siding, and never touched since. The 
trouble is simply that the country is 
too poor in money and resources to 
rebuild even what little it used to 
have by way of modern technological 
and industrial equipment. The cities 
are full of cars, but they are old 
Italian Fiats and gleaming new 
Lincoln Continentals, German 
DKW’s, and French Renaults ex 
ported for “hard” Spanish currency. 


British Plumbing 


As Spain has pitifully little coal, 
most of the country’s railways are 
run by electricity—-with Ansaldo or 
Breda engines from Italy, or Brown- 
Beveri ones from Switzerland! A 
Berkel scale weighs your pound of 
meat in the store. Taking it home 
you go up in a Roux-Combaluzier 
elevator from Paris, open your door 
with a Yale key, and turn on a Mazda 
bulb for light. The plumbing is likely 
to be British-made, with “H” and ‘“‘C” 
on the taps, and the telephone may be 
any of half-a-dozen foreign manufac- 
tures. By extremely clever footwork 
during the war, extracting “peace 
money” and goods from both sides, 
the country managed to_ scrape 
through somehow. Now, with the 
Germans gone and the Allies beset 
by other worries, Spain barely vege- 
tates on the edge of industrialization. 

The’ Battle of Reconstruction 
threatening to end in stalemate. 


national attention is centered on the 
other magic word of modern Spain 

might be 
“Black 


estraperlo. It 
translated as 


roughly 
Market”, or 
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Madrid's modern Calle José Antonio. 


“Parallel Market” as the ever-elegant 
French call it. But estraperlo is 
more than that; it has become part of 
a way of life, an ineradicable habit of 
thought and action like tipping, or 
allowing for an expense account. 

For example, Spanish cigarettes 
(“Superiores”) officially sell for 0.75 
pesetas a package. They cannot be 
bought at a tobacco store, which sells 
cigars only. The idea is to go into a 
restaurant and call the bootblack, 
who holds a semi-official concession 
for all black-market goods sold at the 
restaurant. He will return in a few 
minutes with a package of cigarettes 
on which is clearly printed ‘Precio: 
0.75 ptas” (less than a dime). You 
are made to pay five pesetas for the 
package, or about 30 cents. 


Ninety Cents For Twenty 


If questioned on the discrepancy 
in prices, the bootblack will very 
patiently explain that he does not 
mean to cheat a customer, but that 
he has to live, ‘‘and so-and-so has to 
live, and if you think you can do bet- 
ter somewhere else, by all means go 
ahead and try!” Even now the 
cigarettes are not to be smoked: they 
come tightly rolled at both ends, and 
can only be used by unrolling the 
paper, transferring the tobacco onto 
a piece of ordinary cigarette paper 
with gummed edge, and rolling the 
final product in your hand. For 
customers who can afford them, the 
bootblack also carries Chesterfields 
and Lucky Strikes, at 15 pesetas the 
pack, or over 90 cents for twenty 
cigarettes! 

The way to see estraperlo in its full 
bloom is to go on a railway journey. 
If a businessman has to take a trip 
from Madrid to Seville, a journey 
comparable in distance and density of 
traffic to the New York-Washington 
run, he has to proceed as follows: 1) 
Get a talén de identidad, a sort of 
identity card for travelling purposes, 
from the Central Office of the Span 
ish Railways in Madrid. Name, 
domicile, points of departure and 
arrival as well as the date are written 
down, and the paper is then stamped 
by a railway official. 2) Buy a tick- 
et, third class, to Seville. Without 
the identity card no ticket may be 
bought or sold. 3) Buy a seat reser- 
vation on a given train. If all seats 
are already reserved, which is fre- 
quently the case in this country at 
least twenty-five per cent short of 
essential rolling stock, the following 
complications arise: 4) a _ supple- 
ment has to be paid from third to 
second class, and if a first-class seat 
is desired, a further supplement from 
second to first (there is no direct 
supplement from third class to first) 
Finally, 5) a second (or first) class 
seat now has to be reserved as well. 


Four Trainloads In Two 


Spain is so short of rolling stock 
that only two trains daily leave Irun 
(on the French border) for Madrid, 
While four Paris for 
Irun every day The inevitable re 
sult is that four trainloads are com 
pressed into two trains, which means 
buying supplements to a higher class 
for those who can afford it, and in 
human crowding for those who can’t 


trains leave 





Spanish trains run on a wider gauge 
than French railways, so that chang- 
ing cannot be avoided. 

Travelling without reservation is 
impossible even for a_ short trip. 
As the average time-lag between the 
purchase of a ticket and getting the 
earliest available seat reservation is 
about two weeks, anybody in a hurry 
has to pay extra, ‘under the table” 
to the ticket vendor. Thus the addi- 
tional cost of a first class. ticket 
Madrid-Irun, for the day following 
that of buying the ticket, amounts to 
150 pesetas, or about $10. This last 
item can be saved, of course, by the 
traveller who can afford to wait two 
weeks until his reservation comes up 
in the natural sequence of events. 

The prices of other commodities 
and services, apart from cigarettes 


and travel, are also higher than 
U.S., while the national per cap 
come is infinitely lower. A }\\ 
restaurant meal will seldom }h 
than twenty pesetas (at 12 to 1 
tas to the dollar, depending 
“black”, “grey” or “white” ) 
exchange); nor can a cup of co 
had for less than 1% pesetas 
papers, foodstuffs, telephone ca; 
follow the same proportion. 
to this is strict rationing, 
luxuriant black market, of mar 
modities, including such stapk 
as bread, potatoes, sugar, veg: 
and rice! 

If-that is Spain’s present sit 
what are her aims, and who ; 
friends, seeing that she cann 
herself? We shall discuss thes; 
tions in a second article. 
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Floods, History, Democratic State 
And Other Related Subjects 
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By B. K. SANDWELL 


interest taken by any given 
ader in any given book is in- 
ly a highly personal matter 
s also greatly influenced by 
ind place. To me the most inter- 
book on my desk this week is 
pamphlet entitled - ‘“Nature’s 
‘produced by a group com- 
mainly of Vancouver news- 
men headed by Eric Sanderson 
: News-Herald. It can probably 
tained by addressing the pub 
s (no name given) at 2780 Wali 
Vancouver. It is the story, 
written and heavily pictorial- 
of the B.C. floods of May and 
and my interest in it is due 
. fact that I know almost every 
e mile of the ground and 
reds of the people involved. It 
1 great drama and it deserves 
‘commemoration. 
the same week comes in “His- 
Backgrounds of British Colum 
by T. A. Rickard, published by 


iuthor and printed by Wrigley, 


ouver. Mr. Rickard is a former 


dent of the B.C. Historical Asso- 


yn, and is a mining engineer 
several technical books in that 
to his credit. This volume deals 


‘ly with the very earliest explora- 


of the North Pacific coast by 


ians, Spaniards and then Ameri- 


and does so with rather more 
a professional historian’s inter- 
n the merely picturesque. The 


ish advance upon this priceless 


territory began about 1821, when the 
just united North-West Company and 


Hudson's Bay Company decided to 
move the former’s trading post to a 
point just north of the Fraser, for 
fear that the U.S. boundary when 
determined might fall north of the 
Columbia, and this stage of the his- 


tory 
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the book. 


‘eaction against 


of 


occupies only the last one-fifth 
This part is chiefly 
rned with the gold and coal dis- 


ries, on Which Mr. Rickard is an 


rity. He records that a main 
n for the choice of the Kicking 
Pass for the C.P.R. was the 
not to leave too much of the 
lian mountain region dependent 
‘service of the Great Northern, 
urthest north U.S. railway. An 
sting book with much odd in 
ition, 


lwo Parties 


‘important paper on ‘The Task 
Democratic State’ read by 
ne Gilson at the McMaster sum- 
‘conference of Young Liberals 
September is now. available, 
with several other valuable 
neces, in “Canada Looks Ahead,” 
cord of the conference (Tower 
Ottawa, $2). It is not neces- 
0 be a professional Liberal in 
to derive much benefit from, 
sample, Dean MacEwan on the 
of Canadian agriculture, or 
ickintosh on trade and fiscal 
Indeed it will be an excellent 
if these parts of the book are 
NY quite a lot of Progressive 
vatives and C.C.F.-ers. Com- 
ts are of course debarred by 
eligion from getting anything 
them. 
Ww United States history at the 
sity student level is Chitwood, 
and Nixon’s “A Short History 
American People’ (Van Nos 
Toronto, 2 vols., $5.25 each). It 
ous how the extreme condensa- 
lecessary for a-“short’’ history 
is 1500 pages) emphasizes the 
qualities and motives of public 
and minimizes the nobler and 
heroic--and it may be also that 
the excessively 
tic type of history tends to 
ice the same result. Anyhow 
Americans reading these vol- 
Will have no reason to remain 
ire of the small amount of wis 
With which their country has 
Soverned. The authors appear 
ive been anxious to avoid any 
arge of hero worship, with 


result that the follies of the mass 
of the el 


ectorate and of the general 
their elected representatives 


are unrelieved by any shapes of great- 
ness. There is however a most com- 
plete and valuable bibliography, in- 
cluding many works still unknown to 
the general public which are already 
reshaping the views of professional 
historians, among them H. L. Swint's 
“The Northern Teacher in the South. 
1862-70”’. 

“World Communism Today” is one 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


of those books which are immensely 
useful to editors and commentators, 
because they contain a mass of in- 
formation not generally available, 
reasonably up-to-date and reliable, 
and tidily arranged under countries. 
Canada, thanks to Gouzenko, gets 
quite a lot of space. The U.S.A. is of 
course the main battleground, and it 
is well to be reminded that the chief 
sin of Browder was that of using 
ianguage which extended the war 
time “united front” strategy of the 
party into an indefinite future; the 
party must never be committed be- 
yond tomorrow. This book, by Martin 
Ebon (McGraw Hill, $5.50), is a sur- 
vey of Communist strength and tac- 
tics in all the important countries of 
the world. It contains much biogra- 
phical information on the various 





leaders, and estimates of the party 
strength in each country. If we say 
that these estimates are as reliable 


as can be had we are not saying 
much. 
“Nehru on Gandhi” (Longmans 


Green, $2.50) is a collection of the 
various utterances by the great Con 
gress leader on the teacher who 
called him his “beloved disciple”. It 


contains some extremely beautiful 
and moving passages, many taken 
from the book “Toward Freedom”, 
but the best from broadcasts and 
speeches addressed to Indian audi- 
ences. 

The Oxford University Press has 


produced a beautiful small book con 
taining “The Masque of Hope” writ- 
ten by Nevil Coghill and presented 
before Princess Elizabeth when she 


received her honorary degree. The 
masque was at one time a_ usual 
method of honoring royalty on visi- 
tations, but the last such occasion 
at Oxford was the visit of Charles I 
in 1636. It is delightful to find so 
pleasing a custom being revived with 
such spirit and in such genuine 
affection for the recipient. There are 
several illustrations and the price is 
$1.25. 





BOOK SERVICE 
All books mentioned in this is- 
sue, if not available at your 
bookseller’s, may be purchased 
by postal or money order to 
“Saturday Night Book Service,” 
73 Richmond Street W., To- 


ronto 1. 
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And Canada Savings Bonds are easy to buy at your bank or invest- 
ment dealer—or through your Company's Payroll Savings Plan. 
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Does Canada Hope To Hitchhike 
On North Atlantic Pact? 


By WILLSON WOODSIDE 


a our government playing a 
leading part in urging the forma 
tion of a North Atlantic security sys 
tem, and ready to join one on the 
assumption that, as Mr. Pearson said, 
the overwhelming proportion of Ca 
nadians support such a policy as the 
best means of averting war, the ques 
tion of our military contribution to 
this program becomes urgent 
It may safely be predicted that un- 
the international situation takes 
a surprising turn for the better, dis 
cussion of the expansion of our de- 
fence forces will project itself into 
the coming session of parliament as 
a prominent and painful topic. Before 
that time comes there is a big job of 
public information to be carried out 


less 


It would be unfair and untrue to 
say that the government is doing 
nothing to strengthen our forces. It 
has, after all, just conducted an ela- 
borate “Army Week” aimed at re- 


cruiting men and officers for the Ac- 
tive and Reserve Armies. It is well 
that the results of that remain un- 
published for the present. 


This Much Has Been Done 


It has taken the wise precaution of 
setting aside before disposing of our 
own war surplus and procuring from 


British and American surplus, the 
best equipment available for six di- 
visions,— including two armored—as 


Colonel Goforth, who was in charge 
of Weapon Procurement, stated last 
week. It is carrying out the costly 
development of a two-seater long- 
range jet fighter, a type of plane 
the British nor Ameri- 
ind which we hope to 


+h ry 
iinet 


which nei 


cans possess 





supply them, and overhauling over 
200 planes, apparently taken from 
storage—-as Mr. Claxton has himself 
announced in public 

It is spending on defence many 
times more per year than was spent 
before the recent war. Asa result of 
this war, too, Canada has incompar- 
ably more arms and more trained 
men. officers and specialists than she 
had in the period before 1939, and is 
able to provide her active and reserve 
yrees wi better and more real 
istic t presuming that any 
eal es would begin where 
he t wal eft tf 

But are we to compare our present 
needs with y inadequate and 
almost fatally dangerous position of 
1939? Are we t speak of forces 
\ jequate, or claimed to be 


so, to repel any attack to be expected 
at present against our own territory, 
presumably in the far north? Is that 
the danger, and the need, which we 
face just now? 

What we are called upon to do, 
according to Mr. St. Laurent, is to 
muster, together with the other pros- 
pective members of a North Atlantic 
Pact, such a “preponderant force” 
that the Soviet Union will not be able 
to challenge it with any prospect of 
success, and probably will not do so. 
According to Mr. Churchill and Gen- 
eral Crerar, warning us in recent 
days, we must “gather our strength” 
in all possible haste, if war is to be 
averted and a settlement secured. 

From all present indications, how- 
ever, our government has no real 
conception of such a “gathering of 
our strength” sufficient to intimidate 


Russia—which is what we have to do 
to save the peace. It seems to hope 
that Canada can climb aboard the 


North Atlantic Pact on a child’s tick- 
et. Once again one is reminded of 
the apt remark that to intimidate the 
Soviets we will have to take meas 
ures which will scare our own people. 
The thought of such measures seems 
already to have scared the govern- 
ment 

For the big issue is going to be, 
onee again, the thorniest and most 
dreaded one in Canadian politics: the 
drafting of men for military service. 
How can it be escaped? We are not 
going to find the men for the neces- 
sary expansion of our forces and the 
manning of the weapons we have and 
those we are building, in such a time 
of high wages and boom conditions 
as the present, without some form 
of draft. 

Every other member of the project- 
ed pact to secure the West has selec- 
tive service or universal military 
training. They are not going to allow 
us to hitchhike on their effort and 
sacrifice. They are not going to ap- 
preciate in the least the arguments 
that will be raised in political quar 
ters in this country as to why it is 
so difficult to strengthen Canada’s 
forces through a similar measure. 

One may feel the keenest sympathy 
with Mr. St. Laurent, the first West- 
ern statesman to urge the North At- 
lantic Pact publicly, who has kept 
urging it unremittingly through the 
past year and more, being faced in 
his first session as prime 
with the forbidding combination of 
conscription and election. And one 
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may extend this sympathy to Mr. 
Drew, who as premier of Ontario 
would have been in the van in calling 
for such a strengthening of the coun- 
try’s forces, but as opposition leader 
at Ottawa must consider the votes 
which his party will need in Quebec 
if it is to come back into power. 

It is possible, of course, and even 
likely, that calculations of the Quebec 
reaction based on past experience 
may be out-dated, and that defence 
against atheistic Communism might 
find a response in that province quite 
different from the response to the 
past appeals to contain German ex- 
pansionism. 


Miscalculating Quebec? 


That meant, on two occasions, fight- 
ing in distant Europe in what could 
be, and were. interpreted by many 
Quebecois as “imperialist wars.” The 
Communist danger is one which they 
can see in their own midst, one which 
their leaders are likely to oppose 
unanimously, and the defence against 
which requires in the present phase 
a standing to arms in our own coun- 
try rather than the sending of troops 
abroad. Nor is there a question at 
present of drafting all of the 113,000 
young men who come of military age 
each year. No more than a quarter 
to a third of this number would be 
required. 

Even so, we may be sure that this 
is an issue which is going to be ap- 
proached with the greatest diffidence 


and reluctance by our political lead- 
ers, Who are also approaching an 
election which may seem a greater 
and more present hazard than the de- 
signs of the distant Kremlin. 

But if Mr. Truman and those Re- 
publicans who have helped make the 
American bi-partisan policy possible, 
whose keen eye on election prospects 
is rarely questioned, have proven 
capable of taking the heroic steps of 
rearmament and selective service in 
an election year, one may hope that 
our own leaders will rise to the emer- 
gency. By doing so, they will spare 
themselves the humiliation of having 
it made clear to them, by Washington 
if not by London, that there cannot 
be any hitchhikers in the North At- 
lantic Pact. 

If Canada’s share is to be anything 
like one-sixteenth of the American 
contribution—and that is an authori- 
tative Ottawa estimate of the ratio 
of our economic strength to the 
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meaning and 


American, it will have to approxi. 
mate the program laid down jy, 
Colonel Wallace Goforth and repr, 


duced in this space last week. Yo 
of that program the cabinet ministey 
concerned said last week that if jt 
were adopted everything else in the 
country would come to a stop. 

This view can searcely be sus?aip- 
ed. Our vastly greater war effori dig 
not bring the other activity of the 
country to a stop. We are spen ing 
at present $235 millions a yea; on 
defence. Colonel Goforth, who ‘aq 
the task of preparing the defenc. os. 
timates for two years during the ye. 
cent war, has carefully estimated » a; 
his program would cost a maxin um 
of $550 millions a year, and prob 5), 
not more than $500 millions a ir 
for the three years over whi 


would be spread. 

That would be four and a hali je 
cent of our national income; w: 
now spending less than two a: 
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Oxi head and secure a settlement with the rary inconvenience to a fraction of averted by timely action. The Soviets 
bs Soviets, or waiting irresolute, to face our young men, we had better also will respect only strength We should 
ican certain and terrible war later. count the cost of waiting for a war waste no time in putting such 
Yet When we count costs, and tempo which, I am convinced, can still be strength behind our diplomacy 
te 
the 
tid 
the 
ie ULS. Air Force’s new parasite jet fighter, the McDonnell XF-85, 
Loing carried aloft on a trapeze attachment on the underside of a B-29 
; . iperfortress. The midget lighter is designed to be carried in the bomb 
a Lav of long-range bombers, and is launched and recovered in mid-air. 
ocean 
} Ler per cent The Americans are tive, maintenance and training staff 
S] ling this year $14.6 billions, o1 would largely serve the increased 
exactly seven per cent of their nation- force, Colonel Goforth argues that we 
4 il neome on their military budget, would receive considerably more than 
A, ind that has not noticeably crippled q@ouble the defence value by doubling 
the economy. our expenditure. Thus the Royal Ca- 
Ir, our case, as far as the financial nadian Navy spends only about 40 per 
side goes, the additional defence ex cent of its funds Keeping ships at sea; 
iture recommended would con- keeping twice the number of ships at 
only a quarter of the budget sea would cost much less than double 
surplus, as indicated by the report the present Navy appropriation j 
he first half-year. The money In the air program, on which gurnt tus 
is already being taken from the tax Colonel Goforth puts the main em 
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The difference would be that 
eduction of the national debt 
d be delayed by that much 
th Lend-Lease of arms to West- 
‘Tnion now considered certain for 
year, the American military ex 
iture will scarcely be less than 


S17‘. billions and with supplementary 
t s could go over that figure. Thus 


boosted our own defence ex- 
iture to $500 millions, we would 
be making only one thirty-fifth 
heir effort, instead of the one 
enth which would be a fair pro- 
on on the basis of our economic 
st gths, if we are to enter into a 
partnership to avert war. On our 
nt scale we would be making 
i seventieth part of their ef- 
That wouldn't do, and they 

{ soon tell us so. 
ce the permanent 
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phasis, four groups are called for in 
place of our present single under 
strength composite group of fighters 
attack bombers, photo reconnaissance 
and transport planes. These proposed 
four groups would represent almost 
exactly one-sixteenth part of the pres 
ent American program for 66 groups. 
But three of our groups would be 
fighters, which in planes and crew 
would cost far less than the heavy 
bomber groups which form such a 
large part of the American program 


Our Effort and Britain's 


Further, since it would be almost 
impossible to secure under present 
conditions and against the competition 
of the R.A.F., which is also expand 
ing, the several hundred Vampires 
needed to equip three jet fighter 
groups, we would probably have to 
use a good many last-war planes such 
as the Mustang, of which the Ameri 
cans have large numbers in storage, 


and which would cost far less than 
jets. 

A comparison of our effort with 
hard-pressed Britain's shows that 


with 3 1/3 times our national income, 
their defence estimates this year were 
12 times ours. These must have been 
increased considerably since then bs 
an expansion of both active and re 
serve forces 

It is bitterly disappointing that we 
should have to contemplate rearma 
ment only three years after the war 
and after scrapping our magnificent 
forces—-which this commentary op 
posed at the time. But according to 
the interpretation of the outstanding 
leaders on our side the issue has be 
come one of either gathering our 
strength as quickly as possible, while 
monopoly of atom 
to bring things to a 


we 
Weapons, SO as 


possess a 





Karsh Pboto 


The Minister for National Delence, 
Mr. Brooke Claxton, in charge ol our 
unilied forces, has addressed many 
groups in public and private lately 
on the state of Canada’s defences. 
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Britons’ Voluntary Austerity May 
Upset Sir Stafford’s Plans 


By P.O’D. 


London. 


[ EFENDERS of the Purchase Tax 

as a means of raising revenue 
make the claim for it that it is much 
less painful to the victim, that he is 
bled almost white without his being 
aware of it, and that, in any case, the 
individual contributions are as a rule 
so small that they are paid, if not 
cheerfully, at the worst with no more 
than a momentary impatience. Such 
is the theory, but it doesn’t always 
work out like this. The consumer is 
a much more perceptive and obstinate 
animal than the planners seem to 
realize. If there is nothing else he 
can do about it, he can at least refuse 
to buy. And no purchase, no tax. 

Textile wholesalers in this country 
are complaining of mounting stocks 

nearly 75 per cent higher in piece 
goods than a year ago, according to 
an official of the Wholesale Textile 
Association. The manager of one 
iarge firm claims to have lying idle 
over £100,000’s worth of goods, for 
which there is no market abroad, and 
which the retailer here is refusing to 
take over. The high tax would pre 
vent their being readily sold; and if 
the tax were to be reduced the loss 
would fall on the retailer, who has to 
pay the tax in advance. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer doesn’t be- 
lieve in rebates. What he has he 
holds. 

The experience of the textile dis- 
tributors is being repeated in the case 
of many other highly taxed goods 
radio sets, for instance. The public 
is developing a high degree of what 
is technically known as “consumer 
resistance.” It is true that there is 
a limit to such resistance. There are 
things that must sooner or later be 
bought. But it is amazing how much 
later you can make it, if you are suffi- 
ciently determined about it. 

It is also amazing how many things 
you can do without entirely, if you 
decide that you can’t afford them 
And British consumers are so decid 
ing. They are imposing on them- 

form of austerity of which 
Stafford Cripps, the 
apostle of austerity, would wholly ap- 
prove. If it goes on, what becomes 
of the vast revenue he_ so _ badly 


needs? 


selves a 
not even Sir 


Barbers’ Charter 


Nearly all God’s chillun have chat 
ters nowadays, so it is not surprising 
o discover that the barbers have one 


Only t 


heirs happens to be 600 years 
hey been celebrating 
it Oxford the granting of their char 
ter by the University in 1348, when 
the Guild of Barbers was established. 
Several hundred have been 
ceremonies there, 
have left the rest of the 


A i 
old. They have just 


pNarvers 
attending the 


which must 


country rather badly off for hair-cuts 

Oddly enough, the Guild was abol- 
ished for a short while—by the Puri 
tans of all people! You might think 
the Roundheads would need barbers 


more tnan most people, 1f 


I only to 


keep them nd. But perhaps they 
had their wives Anyway, the 
Charter was renewed in 1675, and the 
dignity yf the barbers restored 


Roman Canterbury 


Not many people have reason to be 


grateful to the I It is 
probable that not even the archaeo 
ogists are grateful, but there can be 


no doubt that the blitz has provided 
them with immense opportunities for 
enlarging their knowledge of ancient 


times, and making precise what fol 


merly was little more than guess 
work. Archaeologists are taking full 
advantage of these opportunities 

A few days ago in Canterbury I 


watched a number of them at work 
mostly rather elderly people, n 


women, slowly and carefully laying 
bare a series of ancient foundatior 
walls. The battered old walls looked 


ordinary enough, but not, I suppose 
to the eye of the trained achaeologist 
for these walls were built in the dis 


tant days when Canterbury was a 


toman city. So every stone that was 
uncovered and every fragment of tile 
was studied as though it were a bit 
of an ancient manuscript bearing a 
message for those who can read—or 
think they can. 

Already in the bombed area of Can- 
terbury they have excavated the mas. 
sive remains of the Roman _ public 
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baths, complete with cold plunge and 
hot room, the floor of the latter being 
supported by slender columns of tiles. 
In other parts of the area similar ex- 
cavations are being made, and it is 
now becoming possible to say with 


considerable assurance just where 
and how the Roman city lay—its 
business centre around the present 


Guildhall, and the residential section 
with its villas and gardens stretching 
somewhat to the east. 

To people with severely practical 
minds all this may seem not much 
more than a learned way of wasting 
time. But to those of a more scholar- 
ly or, if you like, more sentimental 
turn anything that brings us more 
closely in touch with ages so distant 
and so different from ours, and yet 


related historically, is of value, even 
to the ordinary layman. It enlarges 
the mental horizon. It is also a pleas- 
ure to let the imagination wander for 
a while in that Roman Canterbury, 
which seems to have been so orderly 
and busy and attractive a place. Es- 
capism?—well, why not? Heaven 
knows, we have plenty to escape from. 


Television Problems 


British scientists and inventors 
were the pioneers in television. This 
country was the first to have an 
established television service. But 
one of the disadvantages of being a 
pioneer is that the methods you 
develop are adapted and improved 
on, as has happened in the case of 





television in the United States ang 
elsewhere, and you find yourself 
taced by the problem of having to 
scrap and start fresh, or trying to 
make-do with what has become more 
or less superseded by newer methods, 
The early success of British teje 
vision has made this problem acute, 
for there are already in use in this 
country some 60,000 sets. To make 
any extensive change in the system 
of television broadcasting would 
render these practically useless, anq 
be a heavy blow to the whole iadis. 
try. An advisory committee has be» 
considering the problem, and e 
official assurance is now given t 
the present British system is to je 
continued indefinitely. Under ( 
circumstances, a sensible decision 
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and MARITIMES LETTER nancially swamping majority of sub- questionable content is exactly certainly any adult, whose moral 
rself seribers joining up because they are 


£ to 


nake By ERNEST BUCKLER 
ould THIS Christmas, but possibly 


if ™ 
\ poxt, and almost certainly by 
AGUS- the one after that, it will be possible 
jr “ova Scotians to go originality 
. in gi ts one better than the Fruit-of- 
that the-) ynth by surprising each other 
with i annual subscription to medi 
alc re. The only catch is, He or She 
- may already have one. Most likely, 
will 1ave-—it looks like a_ bargain. 
The nonthly cost for surgical and 
nstc rieal care will be only $0.75 per 
sing) individual; for individual and 
ne lependent (husband, wife. or 
hild', $1.75; for the family package. 
82.54 
TI cost for complete medical 
wer ige, exclusive of hospitaliza- 
tion, Will be exactly twice as much 
yn ac'uarial ratio which throws inter- 
estin’ light on the relative expense 
f dinary illnesses and_ those 
vhich are a cut above the average. At 
ast, these are the suggested rates 
a Prepaid Plan adopted by the 
VS. Medical Society at its recent con- 
vention in Ingonish. C.B., after pre- 
vious study of such schemes in opera- 
tion elsewhere and a dead-line flurry 
f legislation last year, to incorpor 
ite “Maritime Medical Care”. That’s 
what they’ve named the baby. 


Minimum Tampering 


Important from the psychological 
ingle, there will be minimum tamper- 
ing with the ordinary relationship 
between doctor and patient. You may 
os for treatment to any “participat- 
ing’ physician you choose; who will 
receive payment according to service, 
ist as before-- except, of course, that 

| come from the Corporation. 
Itmay be assumed that all physicians 
irticipate. The plan was finally 
jopted by virtual unanimity, how- 
ever lukewarm certain practitioners. 
situated where fees could be above 
verige and collections certain, were 
bout it, beforehand 

I sathered from 


W 


what might be 


alled official sources, but in what 
ad } etter be understood as unoffi- 
ial .onversation, that the scale of 
fees under the new system would 


nara!'el closely those allowable under 
the | V.A. arrangement. Also that to 





move Maritime Medical Care Gets Ready 
“ [To Provide Complete Coverage 


help meet them—at least during the 
first year or two, while the idea is 
catching on and facilities are gearing 
themselves for demand—there will 
probably be some subsidy according 
to local conditions, in the form of 
support to the Corporation from, say, 
a particular municipality or a par- 
ticular town. For older doctors, se 
cure in the income of established 
practice, the plan can have no appeal 
other than a belief in its public 
value. But they seem to have that, 
no less than the younger ones who 
stand to gain by it materially 

The plan did not spring up entirely 
on the instigation of inner prompt 
ings, however. A chrystallizing in 
fluence was pressure from rival 
plans of the Maritime Hospital As- 
sociation (Blue Cross), the Cape 
Breton Co-operative Scheme, and in- 
creasing government intervention in 
matters of public health. The N.S.M\S. 
preferred a plan of its own making 
to one which might be forced on it. 
The Blue Cross scheme it considered 
inadequate for general purposes, 
though welecomeable as auxiliary, in 
its current role of providing prepaid 
hospitalization. The C.B. scheme 
was unpopular because of its fixed 
salary feature. A common objection 
te both schemes was that they were 
the babies of laymen. To the charge 
that this shows a typically cabalistic 
attitude, the doctor replies that after 
you've spent seven years or more 
learning a profession it’s not up to 
someone else to tell you how to prac- 
tice it. 

Their argument against the salary 


system, according to one doctor I 
talked with, is that it encourages 
laxity. Maybe the _ blankets feel 


pretty warm when the phone rings 
in the middle of the night, if it makes 
no difference to your pocket-book 
whether you answer that call or not. 
I suppose a_ conceivable rebuttal 
might be that, under the fee system, 
an occasional doctor could manipul- 
ate, say, hypochondriasis, to his own 
advantage just as easily. However, 
there are doubtless safeguards 
against such conceivable, if unlikely, 
practice; as there doubtless are 
against such possibilities as a fi 
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on the brink of extensive treatment 
in any case. I believe, for instance, 
that it will not be possible to qualify 
for confinement benefits until both 
parents have been subscribers to the 
plan for at least ten months before 
the event. 

So far, the plan has been adopted 
only in N.S. The N.B. Medical So- 
ciety, though sympathetic (if not all 
the way, at least largely), feels that 
its province is too small to swing 
such an undertaking alone; and P.E.I. 
is satisfied, for the time being any- 
way, with its Blue Cross facilities. 
However, the Corporation § called 
itself “Maritime (rather than N.S.) 
Medical Care’ as an express gesture 
that negotiations which might lead 
to participation of the other two 
provinces would be welcome at any 
time 

An ironic feature of the convention 
Was the death at its meeting-place 
of Health Minister Davis--on the 
very birthday of this project, the 
delivery of which he had piloted as 
enthusiastically as he did the institu- 
tion of free treatment of T.B. and the 
new V.G. Hospital. He was one 
of Nova Scotia’s most warmly regard- 
ed physicians, distinguished by a 
quiet fiendliness in ultimate polarity 


to the occasional professional man 
ner which suggests long hours of 
practising “Hmmmmmm ” with 


a tuniny fork. This 
warm, i1 fact, that 
cealably, through 
tional s-arch of 
utes” 


regard was so 
it shone, uncon- 
even the conven- 
posthumous “trib 


Garbage Ban 


Orbiting the stand taken some time 
ago by a different sort of convention, 
there has been widespread hue and 
cry frori other’ resolving bodies 
throughout the Maritimes for the 
banning not only of obscene literature 
‘if any two people can be found to 
agree on what is obscene and what 
isn’t), but of trashy and poorly writ- 
ten stuff as well. This is no brief 
for deliberate nastiness in print 
who could be bothered defending any- 
thing so tiresome?— but aren't they 
proposing to swap a liver spot for a 
cancer cell? 

In the first place, I doubt if the 
shattering effect on a youth’s morals 
of happening to pick up a book with 


Farliest known pertect example of a 


Verzelini 
shown at the eighth Antique Deal- 
ers” Fair ine London. Seven others 
are known to exist, live badly dam- 


vlass voblet rec ently 


aved. Goblet) is 8%4° hieh with 
bowl 334° across. Giacomo Verze- 
lini, born in Venice in 1522, went 


to London in 1571 to set up a glass 
works. — Tle 


vear monopoly by Queen Elizabeth. 


was granted a 25- 


seismographic. Anyone who has ever 
been a Maritimes boy can recall hav- 
ing heard these things spoken, not 
couched quite in the style of Henry 
James either--and yet we turned out 
to be fairly decent guys. (The ex- 
terior of a Maritimer may be decor- 
ous, but we've not been so little ex- 
posed to earthy chit-cat that the 
tiniest virus of indelicacy is apt to be 
fatal). I suppose it all boils down to 
the old conundrum, why an unprim 
thing should be so much less devast- 
ating through the ear than through 
the eye, or why, on the plane of true 
artistic realism, it should be so much 
more shameful to mention a physical 
characteristic or inclination than to 
possess it. I wonder if any youth or 











structure is so flimsy that an acci 
dental paragraph may rive it from 
stem to stern, isn’t pretty expendable 
anyway. 


In the second place, what’s the 
alternative? Censorship and_= con- 
trol. Maybe I’ve got a bug on this, 


but it seems to me that the thin edge 
of the wedge of censorship and con- 
trol is one of the most deceptively 
bland-looking and most potentially 
dangerous jimmies of our time. It 
brings to mind that old story about 
the farmer who pooh-poohed the idea 
of marking down his daughter's mar- 


riage-appeal because, after all, she 
was “just a little pregnant.” Good 
ness, have I debauched some inno- 


cent? I meant, “enceinte”’ 


ems 
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Manitoba's Political Marriage Is 


Headed Straight 
By P. W. DEMPSON 


Regina 
oe political marriage of the Lib 
eral and Progressive Conserva 
tive parties in Manitoba is heading 
for the divorce courts. For quite some 
time there has been a hint of unhap 
piness in this union of convenience; 
but for the sake of the coalition gov 
ernment they form, the two groups 
have been endeavoring to keep theit 
relations I 

} 


ppears now this is no longer pos 


marital free of strife. it 
sible 

The rift 
itive member who had represented 
Minnedosa constituency since 1927 re- 
signed to accept a civil service post 
Under an unwritten agreement be 
tween the two parties since coalition 
in 1940, their candidates do not op- 
each other in single-member 
seats. Thus it was taken for granted 
in Tory ranks that one of their candi- 
dates would contest the by-election 
this fall, with Liberal packing 

But the Liberals weren’t having any 
of it this time. They promptly nom 
inated one of their followers. Now the 
Conservatives are charging they have 
been double-crossed. 

Whether they have been or not de- 
pends on which side of the fence you 
stand. At any rate the Tories are per- 
turbed and intend to get to the bot 

ft t 


tom of 


occurred when a Conser\y 


pe se 


it. Some of them feel this is 
the thin edge of the wedge to drive 
the Conservatives from their constitu 
Meanwhile, they intend to 
oppose the Liberal and C.C.F. candi- 


lates in Minnedosa. 


encies 


The Liberal party itself has kept 
mum abcut its move. But not some of 
its members. Edmond Prefontaine 
who represents Carillon constituency, 
has stated he and many Liberals feel 
that coalition has “outlived its useful 
ness.” And this feeling is shared by 
some Conservatives as well. 

The marriage of the two parties 


took place eight years ago, when the 


For Rocks 


C.C.F. was making strong inroads 
into Manitoba's political picture. The 
purpose of the union—to keep the 
C.C.F. at bay—has been achieved. 
Even the results of the last election 
in October, 1945, show that the people 
of Manitoba are still coalition-mind 
ed. Of the 55 seats, the Liberals won 
26 and Conservatives, 13. 

Many supporters now feel the emer- 
ceney is over—that coalition should 
be discontinued. Of its nature, it is 
contrary to our parliamentary sys 
tem of government because it denies 
effective opposition. It also hinders 
progress and initiative. In a sense, 
you can say coalition is government 
by promise, not by principle. 

With Manitoba likely to have a 
general election in 1949, I look to the 
two old-line parties opposing each 
other in many ridings where former!s 
they had joined forces. 


Not Yet Dead 


That rarest and most magnificent 
of birds, the whooping crane, is not 
yet “dead as a dodo.” For years the 
object of an intensive hunt by orni- 
thologists of both Canada and the 
United States, two of the “whoopers’”’ 
recently discovered in_ the 
marshlands surrounding Rice Lake, 
20 miles west of Saskatoon. Identifi- 
cation was secured through aerial 
photographs of the birds. 

About 100 years ago the whooping 
crane existed in large numbers in 
western Canada and the central 
states, but it’s now on the verge of 
extinction. It is estimated there are 
less than 30 left. Several wild life or- 
ganizations in the U.S. and Canada 
are desperately trying to help the 
bird re-establish itself. While num- 
erous reports have been received 
from people who claim they have 
seen the birds, this is the first time 
they have been positively identified 


The whooping crane stands four 


were 
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feet high, has white plumage, a red 
head and black wing tips. It gets its 
name from its call—a “whooping” 
sound that can be heard three miles 
away on a calm day. 


The Tasty Goldeye 


Amphiodon alosiodes is, plainly 
speaking, the tasty goldeye. Menus 
usually list it under the trade name 
ot “Winnipeg goldeye,” for the fish 
was first processed, dyed and smoked 
in a Winnipeg plant. 

Goldeyes are widely but spottily 
distributed. They've been found as far 
south as Louisiana, as far north as 
the Northwest Territories, and in 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Manitoba’s lakes are the principal 
source. 

But goldeves haven't been thriving 
for some time. And gourmets the 
world over who have long regarded 
this fish as a delicacy are deeply 
concerned. So is the Manitoba gov 
ernment and the Dominion fisheries 
department. The two at present are 
making a study of this popular fish 
to determine what is causing its dis- 
appearance. 

Goldeyes require five years to ma 
ture, a fairly good supply of oxygen 
to survive. In Manitoba it has been 
iound that muskrat conservation pro 
jects near The Pas have constituted 
a hazard for young goldeye when 





skylights exposed to direct sunlight. 


Ordinary glass would give Studebaker 


workers no protection apainst the 
glare 


lowers efficiency; Heat adds discomfort. 


But Studebaker found a way to combat 
these discomforts. They asked Hobbs Glass 


Made in the shade 
GLASS UMBRELLA 


Sometimes the sun with its heat and glare 
can be a nuisance. That’s why we use blinds 
and shades in homes. But blinds and shades 
are impractical and costly in large factories. 
Take the Studebaker plant in Hamilton for 
example. It has scores of windows and 


sun’s 
Glare bothers the eves, causes fatigue, 


they are ready to move from the 
spawning grounds. Many have died 
of suffocation when the water in 
dams fell to low levels, depleting 
the oxygen supply. Another hazard 
has been the use of finely-meshed 
nets, resulting in the taking of fish 
which have never spawned. 

Recently Lake Claire in Wood Buf. 
falo National Park, 500 miles north 
of Edmonton, was opened to com 
mercial fishing for goldeyes. This 
should ease the demand on Manitoba 
lakes. Other areas in Alberta are un 
der study as potential sources, 


Musical Ride 


The famous Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police musical ride has been 
revived. Early in October it was 
shown in conjunction with the Pacific 
International Livestock Exposition 
at Portland, Oregon. And shortly it 
will be featured at the National 
Horse Show in Harrisburg, Pennsyl 
vania, and in New York. 

Last seen in 1939, this colorful 
ride which thrilled vast crowds all 
over Canada and the United States 
was disbanded because of the war. 
The R.C.M.P. didn’t have sufficient 
men nor horses to continue it. 

The ride is performed by 32 scar- 
let-coated Mounties, astride theil 
high-spirited, coal black horses. The 
men carry steel-tipped wocden lances, 


Studebaker’s new Hamilton plant. Thousands of square f¢ 


of special he at and vl ire reducing lass protects workers 
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with gold and red pennants flying C. 

While a band plays, the horses ang é 

riders perform a number o tril) 

movements at the trot and ter 
The musical ride dates back {0 tp, | 

cays of chivalry, when knig 

armor mounted on chargers 

the backbone of the British 


Soap Box Derby | 
i 

Edmonton's annual Soap Box p, i 
by has been won for a second s 9 0 
vear by 15-year-old Wayne Pra Vj ( 
finished out in front of a field jf 9: ; 


entries. The significant thing 
the derby, however, is how | 
it is becoming. More than 8,000 


attended it this year. 0 
Up to now soap box derbie i 

been confined largely to the 

States. The one at Akron, Ohi ¢ i 

fails to draw less than 50,000 ( 

annually. When introduced ¢ F 


eral occasions in Canadian citi 

rarely had any crowd app 

only did young boys themselve ‘ 

a certain apathy toward the: t - 

the result that few cars wei 

to take part, but the general 

eculdn't become enthused. 
Edmonton has shown whai 

dene with proper organization T} bo} 

event there is directed by the } Tr 

ton Recreation Commission ani 

sored by the Federation of Co ¢ 

ity Leagues. i 
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glass by 
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ymmunism Branded Menace 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


» Peace And Security 


By NORMAN S. DOWD 


+ week the Canadian Con- 


s of Labor met in ‘Voronto 
av down a posilive program 
denounce 


action and to 


mmunism as dangerous to 
id peace and security. The 
of the Con- 
ss, Norman S. Dowd, reports 
the 


‘ling. 


cutive secretary 


business of the annual 
le emphasizes the determina- 
rot the ¢ ongress to eliminate 
mmunist influence, and out- 
s labor's wider participation 


the Canadian economy. 


ADA was 
ous 
ian Congress of 


unusually labor-con 
In Toronto the 


Labor held one 


last week. 


largest conventions in the his 
ff the Dominion, while an al 
equally large convention was 
yncurrently in Victoria by the 
and Labor Congress of Cana 
hese two great national labor 
zations represent nearly 800, 
inadian workers, and it was 
nt from the headlines and the 
ials in the newspapers, from 


nount of space given to reports 


conventions, that there was 
ind widespread public interest 
it labor was thinking, and what 
ins and activities might mean 
welfare of the nation and the 
article deals specifically with 
ghth convention of the Cana 
Congress of Labor. That or 
ition was formed in_— 1940 
gh the merger of a group of 

Canadian unions with the 
lian branches of the internation 
ms which had left the Ameri 


ederation of Labor and formed 
ongress of Industrial 
Beginning with less than 100, 


Organiza 


vorkers, in the coal mining, 
iutomobile, clothing, railway 
packinghouse and other in 


mem 


large 


now attained a 
four times as 


es, it has 
p nearly 
wide national coverage ol 
federations, district 
ffiliated and chartered 
groups sent a total of 
to last week’s convention, pack 
convention hall from the plat 


pro 
councils, 
untons 


S48 ce le 


to the rear wall 
business of the convention was 
i--to lay down a positive pro 


for organization, and for legis 
ind political action, and to con 
Communism, both as a philos 
ind as a form of totalitarian 
ilism which 
menace to 
if the world 
committee 
afternoon first 
taken up the 
the International | 
Mill, and Smelter 
iffiliation the 


mos 


constitutes a 
the and se 


the 


reported 


peace 

As 

had 
the 


Was 


Soon as 
tials 
nday 


ness 


orde! 
suspen 
nion of 
Workers 


Congress 


with 


out Foundation 
inion had published in its otf! 


urnal of July 19 an article 


by its Canadian correspon 
n alleged Communist. It re 

news item to the effect that 
nt A. R. Mosher and othe) 
of the Canadian Brotherhood 
lway Employees ind othe 
rt Workers had offered to ac 
Wage-settlement at a lowet 


in that requested by other rail 
unions in almost un 
ible procedure in an industrial 

Not only was the story ab 


Without foundation, but the 


IDOL 


embellished it with offensive 
licious comment, referring to 
lard, Canadian director of the 


America, as 
both as 


Steelworkers. of 
’s side-kick,” and to 
ne-made” leaders 
Brotherhood at 
against the 
ind, as no apology or retrac 
the article was published, the 
ve Couneil of the Congress 
eting on August 24 suspended 
nm. An appeal was made fot 
itement, and after hearing both 
the convention voted to 
ispension until proper retraction 


once laid 
international 


Sustain 


and suitable amends had 
The union's 


been made 


case was placed before 
the convention by its president, John 
Clark, of Chicago, and. secretarv- 
treasurer Pat Conroy represented the 
Congress Mr. Clark read a stat 
ment in which he admitted that the 
article was “erroneous in content and 
malicious in implication.” 
had been dischat 
Was prepared to publish 
ment as a full apology to the 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and individuals aggrieved 


The write 
the 
the stat 


sed, and 


unions 


Vicious Attacks 


' 
; 


Ir. Conroy pointed out that the ar 
e on which the charges were based 
the 


series of vicious attacks made in Con 


ti 


was simply culmination of 
munist publications upon union 

ers In critical stages of wage negotia 
tions, 
them 


thei 


With a view to undermining 
and discrediting them with 
membership. Such lyi 

slanderous attacks were indefensib]; 


Ving and 
and the Congress was determined to 
them, but if an aces 
traction were published, 
tlon would be given to the 
reaffiliation of the union 
The vote on the appeal divided th: 
convention into two fairly 
groups, the huge majority supporting 
the administration and 
finitely anti-Communist sentiments. 
and a small] but well-disciplined group 
made up of admitted Communists and 
fellow-travellers. It the tone 
and spirit of the convention to a 
marked degree, as the Communist 
clique carried on obstructionist tac 
tics. strongly opposing administration 
policies with regard to nearly every 


stop ptable 


conslae!r 


ippeal for 


distinct 


showing de 


also set 


subject which came before the 
vention for discussion. 

In his presidential address, Mr: 
Mosher spoke out 


with vigor ind 


earnestness against Communism. He 


said: “The denial of fundamental hu 
man freedorns by Communist nations 
the ruthless and brutal use of police 
power, the deliberate lying which ap 
pears to be an element of the state 


philosophy, the unscrupulous seizure 
ot power In 
and the maintenance of a huge net 


work of spies and traitors in almost 


neighboring countries, 


every country in the world, have 
everywhere aroused fear and sus Bess 
picion and ill-will Nothing that LE 
can be done in Canada and in the FAS 


tA 
Ny 
i 


other democratic countries to awake} 
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the people to the menace of Commu 
nism should be overlooked, and tt 
labor unions particularly should free 
themselves from Communist leade 
ship, realizing that Communists art 
loyal in the first instance to Russ 
rather than to their own countries 
and that in the case of war they w SOME FACTS 
form centres of treason and sabo- | p 
’ = 
tage aper NOs oost ay KOS WORTH KNOWING! 
Mr. Mosher outlined the tasks and | : 
objectives of the labor movement, in | e 
leas ‘ ef @ Zone 2 contains 2 3 of Quebec 
the fields of organization, reseatch and Retail Sales 
hydro-electric resources, the bulk of 
education, and political action, and e y u : 
aq ¢ fure mining ana umbe 
1 hic > Canadia ? ‘ 
the work which the Canadian ( Zone 2 is dott2d with pulp and paper mills. Of Quebec's 11 pulp mills, 9 are in Zone operations, the pulp and pap 
oress of Labor was doling, With a view 2; and of the 31 pulp and paper mills, 23 are in Zone Here, in the greatest con dustry and. othe expanding new 
to “building upon the achievements centration of Canada's greatest industry, the livelihood of more than 70,000 employees rdust 
of the past a falrer future fo! the depends on puip and paper directly. Thousands more are employed by the fact that 7% 
+ . : hy ee ale th 
workers and for the world He not pulp and paper is one of the chief buyers of transportation power, fue supplies and ; ae * 
ed that a conside1 ible number of the | equipment. No wonder Zone 2's retail sales are in excess of half a billion dollars world w \ c wy 
( lal « « RACAL LS 4 A w= » \ ++ worlc 
workers and the people of Canada | ZONE 2 IS THE FRENCH ZONE production T 
had already shown thelr preference j Zo 
for th CC EF is the politic il instr n this rich section of farming imbering and mining ommunities and rapid 
1¢ ( d aoe all a Se a 
it which they believe is the most expanding industrial areas there are, 1,372,125 French lanquage customers for yor e rs 
? f cl , I il . Ul Ith : 100 ‘ A t 
- ' ‘ t t in ‘ab mut the social t goods and services. They total more than one-half of Quebec's entire Fren anquage " - 
» o ( Ul I all - } a 
ikely to bring « | ' . population. And over 90% of the population of Zone 2 is French That's why Zone 2? VINCces omb 
economic reforms which they desire ee ee ee three Prairie Pr totc 
state is belief that the C.C.! 5 
and stated his belhet To sell the. people of this great French market place your messacs ‘i ae e1 ints on ; 
} mea er it the con 
would com«é to power In ’ language in their own newspapers. Sales and advertising managers. who have realized ploved Ze high 
par itively near future this, know why their products are away out front in Zone 2 any comparab ¢ Ido 
You can boost your sales records, too, by using le Sole tvenement-Journa r @ Overflow ation from ou 
he Year Ss Xx livilies Quebec Nouvelliste in Trois-Riviéres, and la Tribune Sherbrooke and the Pail eet al paciiatnian Evaalehelin 
Eastern Townships Individually, each gives the most complete coverage of its owr of outsid dailies aaa + 
rh utiv Council reported on territory; all three together provide an unbeatable coverage of the entire zone +< Ann th ea td . - 
1e exec ive ( i reported on VU s ¢C Cc 5 
the vear's activities, including repre For brochure, containing all the facts about this important market, phone, write or wire French-lanquage people 
sentations made to the government A. H. TOPPIN, Room 33, 9 Toronto St. 
on such matters as a national labot Toronto 1, Ontario. (Telephone Elgin 6922 
code, the restoration of price-contro} 
“mM ment insurance, housing, 
unemployment wea ee The . \ ‘ T ° ry 
civil rights, and immigration . ‘ Sq) : / e N ) ll t > | \ i R I Bl N KE 
Council had objected to a number of — 4a \ ’ - 4 if Ou e Is € 4 4 
sill 19 lealing 
, ms of Bill 195, de g zs ae 
the provisions L’Evenement-Journal Trois-Rivieres Sherbrooke 


lispute s, and 


with the conciliation OF ¢ 
had submitted to the House ot Com 
on industrial rela 
outlining the kind 
Supple 


committee 
ift code 
Labo! 


mons 
tions a di 


of legislation 


desired 
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(Continued on Page 2V) 
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Pie (Continued from Page 19) the question of price-controls and what wanted, and they were 
subsidies, and endeavor to mobilize eager to take even a few steps n Zz 



















































ah mentary reports from the depart: a : ' 
Ve? ments of research and public rela public opinion in support of such to their goal of a world in whic} all 
s tions, and the Congress committee on measures to stop rising prices. The men might live in security and poco 
education, were also presented, to housing situation was referred to as é a 
bok: gether with a report by secretary a “national disgrace in a country — 
treasurer Conroy on the meeting of having the materials and potentiali- ; 
: the executive committee of the World ties of Canada.” A maximum eight 
. Federation of Trade Unions, with hour day and forty-hour week were 
which the Canadian Congress of endorsed, as well as a minimum of Underwriters 
, Labor is affiliated. Mr. Conroy found two weeks’ vacation with pay. we 
£ that the same atmosphere of sus An emergency resolution dealing an 
a“ $ picion and distrust which prevailed in with the breaking away of ie P. Distributors 
; the United Nations as a result of Columbia District No. 1, of the nter- 
Russia’s attitude toward the non national Woodworkers of America, of 
Communist: countries pervaded the from the parent body, as a result of . 
world trade union body. It was evi alleged Communist control of the Dis Corporation | 
dent that the delegates of the Com trict caused heated Gesate by Lave Securities 
munist-controlled nations did not en sans of both groups. The convention 
joy freedom of speech. They dared flatly denounced the disrupters, ana 
not criticize their governments, but recommended that the local unions in 
united in a chorus of glorification, the area retain affiliation directly Enquires strictly | 
' claiming that Utopia had _ been with the international union The confidential 
reached, all of which seemed to M1 ittacks of an A.F. of L. textile work 
Conroy to be sheer ers’ union, with the apparent support a 5 2 : : 
The recent banning :, of Communist publications, upon the Years Ago F comedy by Ruth Gordon, will be presented by the Univer- 
munists from entry d Textile Workers’ Union of America, sity Alumnae Dramatic Club in Hart House Pheatre Nov. 1-3. The BANKERS BOND 
States gave Scan a a Congress affiliate, also aroused Club won the Central Ontario Regional Drama Festival last spring 
brief resolution with ather saurl strong denunciation, and the conven- with the first act of this play. Shown above are Barbara Allen, Eliza- CORPORATION 
touch. It read “Resotver that the tion pledged support to the organiz- beth Rand. Beatrice Ramsay, Christina Templeton and Alex McKee. LIMITED 
Canadian Congress of Labor calls for ing campaign which the T.W.U.A opal el aeets iis 
the immediate free entry of persons was carrying on in the industry bas ee 4 tie ' usiness Establishe 2 { | 
on legitim he trade inion wusinees : as a a a objective manner. The range desire to win and retain the respect 4 
gitimé trade union business to . of their interests was broad ; : > cooperati > pe > 4 
all countries. including the United Political Action be s broad and com and the cooperation of the people as 304 Bay Street, Toronto 
Gistis oink tho Boulus Cake % o prehensive, and there was evident a whole, so that all might go forward Telephone AD. 6267 
states ana tne soviet nion was : i ; : ; 
adopted with 4 min mum of bat Perhaps the most significant reso throughout the discussion of many together. They were Canadians first, 
a p 1 wWltn <« minimum Ol 1¢ ate SLRs > aaa 2 Bets j ote ‘ sre « once nf roc ‘ . us windy a ba. 
The Congress executive was urged to lution of all at the convention, how- ntiiie an ar = a sense o! reapon but also world-citizens in their out- 
take up again with the government ever, was one dealing with political sibility as well as of power, a deep look and their sympathies; they knew 
e action, and support of the Co-opera- 
tive Commonwealth Federation. The 
B SINESS I policy of endorsing the C.C.F. was 
U S MOVING adopted at the Montreal convention 
TO BRITISH COLUMBIA in 1943, and has been re-affirmed at 
each subsequent convention, but in- 
terest in the question of political 
action has been intensified by the 66 99 
recent successes of the C.C.F. in three 
federal by-elections, the increase in | 
the number of C.C.F. members of the | 
Ontario legislature from eight to e | 
twenty-one, and the re-election of the | 
C.C.F. government in Saskatchewan. AE SRR 
The resolution reviewed the record of | 
the federal government with respect 
to price-control, a labor code, and the | 
sall nce o >» P.E.I. anti-labor . ; = 
| ao — pry ym PRINTERS weary with continual anxieties about 
legislation, and referred to the like . 7 | 
: lihood of a federal election within Insofar as it applies paper need no longer hesitate to promise prompt | 
the coming year. It therefore urged esis 
) ‘ffective pro- roduction 
the adoption of an effective pro hn fi oe p : 
sram of political action throughout to t e tine printing 
the Dominion, with a view to imple- | 
a , menting the C _— Ss eae - papers made by ADVERTISERS can plan catalogues,. booklets, bro- 
porting the C.C.F., and electing the g 
eS largest possible number of CER p e ‘ I p chures, pamphlets, folders and direct-mail oe | 
is } XG members to the next Parliament, as rovincia aper diets ecules tet fal ; | 
well as to the provincial legislatures. paig e at no ta tering paper supply a 
° ’ =f e - 
The “opposition” group wanted to L d h will again cause their aband i 
andonment 
| add “or other farmer or labor candi imite / t e term g or abridgment. 
ni dates” to those who should be sup- ee t oa 
| ported, but this amendment was re Pa er Shor a e s | 
| jected Pp g PUBLISHERS’ runs can be equalized with long- 
The only notable amendment to the e b | dani ; ' ; 3 
h enied circulation i 
oul ( or | constitution of the Congress was the is obsolete. demands without fear of curtail | 
| addition of one vice-president and ment in the foreseeable future on account of 
i two members to the executive com- 
i . . 
mittee, This committee now consists dwindling paper stocks. 
Pennsylvania. with its coal. | ol president A. R Mosher; three 
vets vreat wealth from the ho “ presidents . A McAusiane, | 
ground. In B.C. (leading world |} OSs + “a Spivak SOronto, ari | 
producer of lead \ i : om Millard, Toronto: secretary- In J ; d 2 . 
eid ‘ r . . i 
a oe ee oe poo | treasurer Pat Conroy, and Sam n June, we introduced new post-war qualities in coated papers. We resumed production of 
XZ s piyr PUISTEIOeSs, oo | c: oc uaa ‘ 
, i Baron, Montreal: Silby Barrett, To ; 7 | 
B.C. gives you vast raw material | tonto: George Burt, Windsor, Fred our thirteen coated grades in full pre-war assortment of weights and colours. By re-aligning | 
resources, moderate climate. | Dowling. Toronto: Freeman Jenkins, th iti f i i | 
abundant power on Pacifie tide- | Sydney: J. McGuire, Ottawa, and e capacities of our mills, the wide and warm acceptance of these new qualities was met | 
water, Canada’s richest per Prezeau. Montreal. (In addition to z ? . ; 
capita market. Investigate now | this committee, which is elected at with speedy delivery — and will so continue to be met. 
the profit possibilities in tions, the executive council of | 
Canada’s Pacific pros ines he Congress includes a representa | 
é | tive of each of the affiliated anions. On October 15th we restore the complete pre-war variety of weights in most of our un- 
| ected by the unions themselves | 
SPECIFIC INFORMATION De ; vs a . 
™ EGE tee Slee ae Orn coated papers — including book, litho, offset and text. We promise quick delivery, too, in | 
“cA i ppile to the government ol | 
Lh t \oress between. conventions any and all of these grades. 
F va e i tra ilhce 
<cis= aice 
B-C ELECTRIC . eee es ail Thus endeth with finality the long and painful paucity of Provincial’s fine printing papers. 
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DEPARTMENT- VANCOUVER gy stre th ar nfluence, are afraid 
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jcture 
¢ ] made 
oe | ¢ t ake r 
4 Li tC t Canadla 
A, ( ynegres ( , tio ct 
e } week would have undoubtedly found 
‘ } much to reassure him in the attitude Pp : : | Li i 
I j er re npnropnortior f the 
i Pe ee ee ee rovinCcla Paper imite 
7 | ielegates towal the prot ms which 
‘ | vex kind at e pres t e. He 
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MOTHERS! 2 TINS OF (4% 
EASY-TO-DIGEST BABY FOOD 


FREr 


Buy any two or more. Get two free — 









re ceecanann it 


one tin of Applesauce and one tin of 
Custard Pudding — when you present 


coupon below to your grocer 


HURRY! 
This Offer is for 
a Limited Time 
Only! 









Mothers! Here is your opportunity to obtain two full-size tins of Libby’s 
easy-to-digest Baby Food, absolutely tree. Just fill in the coupon 
below and take it to your Libby de: ver. Then purchase any two tins 
of Libby’s Baby Food and, when you eo this coupon, your grocer 
will give you two full-size tins of Libby’s—one tin of Applesauce 
and one tin of Custard Pudding — absolutely free. Act now, because 
this offer is for a limited time only Expires October 30th. 


More Exciting News! A New Variety — 
PEACHES — has been added to Libby’s 
Line of Homogenized Baby Foods! 


Yes, Libby’s Strained and Homogenized 
PEACHES are now available at your grocer’s. 
Be sure and choose at least one tin of Libby’s 
Peaches when you take advantage of this free 
offer. Baby will love their extra smoothness. 


Remember! ONLY Libby’s Baby Foods are 


HEY mum! 
clip this 


coupon: 


| 
Homogenized for EASY DIGESTION! Beets | 
| 
; “si . . . Squash 
Yes, Libby’s alone take an extra precaution in it ‘ ICHT y! | 
inac 
preparing soups and vegetables for your baby. a ; R AWA e | 
arrots 
After straining the foods, Libby’s Homogenize ys \ fa . . 
them. — | This coupon entitles buyer to one tin of Libby’s Applesauce and 
Thi lus; Libl k Libby’ a pn one tin of Libby’s Custard Pudding FREE with the purchase ot | 
skid 1 , y “eS 4 » ADDV Ss inac 
eta Ma anny pratess Manes 2 , ‘i ie - si | any two or more tins of Libby's Baby Foods at the regular price. | 
‘ ir ; 2 4 Ss finer in fexthr Man egetabies wt 
Baby Foods at least ten times finer in texture ¢ oak and Barley | Not more than 2 free tins per person. Coupon secenaile by | 
foods which are only strained. By breaking up ae 5 ete Sn as ose Seine Atheh | 
ee a Venstabies with | your grocer anywhere. This offer expires October 30th. 
the. coarse, irritating food fibres which often g | 
Bacon and | 
cause digestive upsets when baby first starts on Raley | | 
solid foods, it removes the cause of indigestion Vegetable Soup Mother's Name. .cccceccccccccccccccccccccccccncvsvecesssscessesceees | 
trom these foods. Liver Sun | 
Clinical tests show that even a six-week-old baby Apple Sauce ps 
can digest Libby's easily, without upsets. Libby's —— i LIBAVOSS . coer eee eee eee ee ee Oded sOOeed eee eeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeseseseeers | 
runes 
are the only baby foods which are Homoge nized, i 
Apples and i 
Think what this means at the critical time when Apricots oS eee eee tl ey ee eka tad AB A rn | 
you start feeding fruits and vegetables! W hat a Peaches i | | 
continued safeguard itis! And L ibby’ s are the only Custard Pudding | Yo dealers: Libby's will redeem this coupon at your regular retail price. 
' 
baby foods which offer these extra benefits! BFS-48R iscipssnae ck accede tleta emsaadtgaiaie acca aces leas ka Rie ee iene cee Sn 
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Journey To New York 
By J. N. HARRIS 


Montreal 


YEING an 


neys ol 


account of certain jour 
exploration in the Island 
of Manhattan, in an area bounded by 
Second Avenue on the West, Eighth 
Avenue on the East, Washington 
Square on the South and the top ot 
Central Park. My find 
out how fabulous New York really is 


quest was to 


With this thought in mind I visited 


cartoonists in thei studios and 
haunts, radio script writers in their 
cffices, Greenwich Village in its 
tawdry commercial twilight, and 


couple of newspaper offices 


I found only one fabulous industry 





or occupation, and that is the recep 
tionist business. At one large agency 
which superficially could have served 
as the model for The Hucksters 


(but didn’t) I found a 
who undoubtedly serves as the model 
for the 
Charles 
toons. She sat in 
in the middle ot a 
room, severely furnished at enormous 


table suit 


receptionist 


haunted-houss 
Addams’ New Yorke car 
splendo, 
réception 


witeh in 


isolated 


Vast 


behind an enormous 


able for 


cost, 


dissections or gaming 


[The good lady looked a bit like 
Lucrezia Borgia with a toothache, 
and one could easily imagine that 


the little inkwells in front of her con- 
tained each a different type of deadly 
and quite undetectable 
Around the 
were cnalrs, 
men and 
transfixed by the 
waiting for thei 
Mr. Glubholtz 
Just to add to the picture, the re 
1 


ceptionist busied herself from 


poison 
periphery of the 


where cringing 


room 
sales 
media representatives sat 
eye, 


with 


lady's glazed 


appointments 


time to 
ite stiletto, 


anc 


time with a graceful, delic: 
with 


now 


which she opened letters, 


and then manicured her nails. 


1 jet-propelled Vice Presi 





Only when 


dent passed through did a sign of ani 
mation appear on her features, and 
this was but the ghost of a thin, syco 
phantic smile 

The ther ffices 1 the suite 
werent so not 

They had Inolieun fioors and cus 
pidors and typewriters nd people 


worked in them, pretty hard too. The 


same went for every office and studio 
where people were actually producing 
anything 
Over bevond Third Avenue I found 
a group of cartoonists at work in 
reasonably dra dio. They were 
urning ut everything gag 
T } ns to) the ] Y i az ce. 
comik \OOKS t ecoznizer t 
tt ving-boards ome tk 
ymi¢ KOOKS ft uggied ) 
Y A 1 impulse t 
end a S ttnes irce neariv Ove 
came neé mut I S inaged to co 
trol it. When cartooning gets too 
grim, these men walk OV to Dunny 
O'Connors’ I ‘ I 1 Avenue 
under New York's last surviving El] 
ind talk about cartooning 
JERHAPS vou have wondered about 
tnese people vr duce soa 

pet! > ) ) ( { 
natlio I r la 1 

n asse Iné \ 
they’) joing? swe I t i 
generally N« Most i tnem place 
very low value sOa peras ete 
in the artisti ine t al Kee! 
alive to tne TY é lai possibilities 
of any given ECE f ‘ The 
make good money, they spend it all 
and although they now and then ex 
press a desire to do “seriou work 
they jon't think it’s Ossible 
wouldn't pas 

The cynical attitude to the occu 
pation that provides bread, butte) 
baby sturgeon marinater 

ing bourbon is not, how 
versal. I was privileged to hear part 
oft the recording fa 
tense, gripping, a delivered in tt 
meaning-fraught voice that eutic 
teachers used to strive fo 
ducer of the show sat listenin prir 
ping his torehead and sometime 01 


vulsed by waves of emotion. Now ar 
then he mentioned the 
Lord, when a 


line delivered 


name 
particularly 


was This mar 


Ga 


be envied. He had no quarrel with his 
medium of expression. 

Just to see if, anywhere, the spirit of 
ars gratia artis was still alive, I paid 


the new eleven-cent fare on a Fifth 
Avenue bus and rode down to Wash- 
ington Square, to have a look at 


Greenwich Village. On the way down 
I read an article on the Village by 
Albert Parry, a resident in the days 
ot Eugene O'Neill, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay et al. He proved a reliable 
guide 

The true Bohemianism is gone; 
that consisted in men and women liv- 
ing in dire poverty because they pre 
ferred to do their own work, however 
unlucrative, to earning a living in an 
office or shop. Their hair grew long 
because they couldn't afford haircuts, 
ind they huddled together in 
because of mutual interests. 

Now the sides of Washington 
Square are plastered with outdoor 


a group 
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j BELL 


7 
jf ; lf your business has branches 
£ & 
wees x departments in different : 
locations, you will want to 3 
j ; 
; check on the advantages ot i 
‘ Bell Teletype. Complete t 
$ % 
; information is as near as your % 
% 
; telephone. Call your Telephone ; 
j Business Office and ask for a 2 


visit you. He’ll be glad to 


TELETYPE ey xy) am 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 


exhibitions of paintings: still lifes 
that couid have come off any choc- 
olate box, landscapes and seascapes 
like the paintings in the Queen's 
Hotel of any Ontario small town, and 
timid attempts at the Dali sort of 
thing. The artists are not there be- 
cause they have bold, original ideas 
that have not yet gained any public 
acceptance; they are there because 
the Village is a good place to sell 


junk to Iowa farmers on vacation. 
Neon signs and frantic advertising 


plug the advantages, commercial, of 
Greenwich Village, and every cafe 
and tavern boasts blatantly about the 
great names that once frequented the 
district. 

Mr. Robertson Davies, I concluded, 
has something when he_ advises 
Canadians to stay at home, particu 
larly if they are interested in any sort 
of artistic achievement. In New York 
there are certainly plenty of fat 
green dollars to be picked up, only 
to get them requires concentration on 
that object to the exclusion of all else. 

For amusement I strongly recom 
mend two places to those who don't 
want to impair our dollar balance 
with the U.S.A. The first is the Mu 
seum of Modern Art, admission 35 
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BELL TELETYP 


FLASHES IT INSTANTLY, EXACTLY, 








sell T eletype expert to 


explain how Teletype can 
serve your business and to 


arrange for a demonstration 


cents, where old films are shown 
twice daily for no extra charge. 
There I saw Charlie Chaplin in “The 
Kid,” which I last saw when I was 
eight, and I realized wherein Jackie 
Coogan was better than current child 
film actors: he had no piping voice 
in which to _ lisp’ sophisticated 
speeches. Also shown was a 1918 
Chaplin solo called “One A.M.” In all, 
I think, there were seven captions, 


none more than a dozen words in 
length. 


The other dollar-saving amusement 
is, of course, the Radio City Music 
Hall, which ought to be used more 
to illustrate the advantages of what 
is, unfortunately, nowadays referred 
to as Free Enterprise. Never have ty 
coons gone to such fantastic lengths 
to coax a simple buck out of the cus- 
tcemer’s pocket. They give you a film 

in this case “Good Sam,” which re 
quires a special brand of vitriol, and 
will, I hope, catch it proper in Film 
Parade—a vaudeville show, a sym 
phony orchestra popping up through 
the floor, a chunk of “Rigoletto,” and 
the Rockettes. You're almost bound 
to like something 

Oh, another thing: 
headline from 


that renowned 
Variety which is gen- 


erally rendered as HIX NIX PIx 


is 
stuck in the window of Lindy’s Ros 
taurant on Broadway, and it actus)}, 


reads STICKS NIX HICK PIX. yj; 
dates back to June 1935. That | 
of research alone was worth the 
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The CHANTECLE 
The Laurentians’ Finest Hote) 
15 miles north of Montreal 

@® 400 acre wooded estate 

@ T-bar Lift and practice rope tow 

@ Skiing, skijoring, skating, sleigh; 

@ All activities in full view 


Roon bath, meals, datly 





WHEN time means money, where 


delivery dates are important, BELL TELETYPE 
is the modern, efficient link between the 
units of an organization. It’s the modern, 


fast, sure, printed communications service. 


With TELETYPE installed, serviced 


and maintained by Bell personnel 


Canada’s communications experts 


are carried over telephone lines 


Agents for the North American Telegraph Company 


all messages 


950; 


of which are in cables, safer from interruptions. 
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SA (DWICH — The Town That Glass 
ilt—— by Harriet Buxton Barbour 
-Allen—$5.50. 

«¢ NDWICH, as every visitor to Cape 

: 1d should know, is one of New 

En land’s loveliest old communities. 

Fo unately, the residential section 
yeen spared by the main Cape 
way over which race and sputter 
merable thousands of motor cars, 
id from this huge American sum 
playground 
hile many Canadians may be ac 
ited with the lure of Cape Cod, 
ibly few know about a triple 
iry relic of two thousand souls 
h was the cradle of the “Early 
ican” glass industry and which 


o9LANT A HEDGE 
THIS FALL 


Extremely hardy 








quick growing 
nese Elm—will grow two feet 
first year—enough plants (25) 
to plant 25 feet—size 12 inches when 
shipped. 
Special price, 25 plants for $2.98 


Write for New Free Full Colour 
Garden Guide. 


BSROOKDALE-KINGSWAY NURSERIES 
BOWMANVILLE, ONTARIO 











ACCOUNTANCY 


AND ALLIED SUBJECTS 


e Shaw Higher Accounting Courses by 
Msil “prepare for all accounting positions. 
ose the Shaw Course. 50 years of suc- 
s. 600 expert accountants for reference. 
broader your knowledge the better 
slifled you are for advancement when 
opening occurs. Course is planned in 
5 -ections—we can catch step with you at 
acy stage and guide you to the top. Allied 
subjecta include: Cost Accounting, Audit- 
Corporation Finance, Practical Bank- 
Business Administration, Secretarial 
I tice, Economics, Commercial Law, etc. 
ite for Catalogue, Shaw Schools, Dept, RC. 87 

HFAD OFFice: 1130 BAY 8T., TORONTO 

M vtreal Branch Office, Sun Life Bidg., 
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GET RID OF 


ZZ 0 


AIS EASY WAY 


W \ iffer 


“corn agony’’? Nuper 
in Blue-Jay deadens the pain 
Blue-day’s gentle medication 
loosens the hard core. Then 

lift it out Try Blue-Jay 
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A Journey To A Glass-Built Town 


To Bask In History And Beauty 


also saw its demise. Until Miss Bar 
bour’s book appeared, there had been 
no authentic, connected account of the 
life of a town during which there rose 
and fell an enterprise which has pro 
vided private collectors and museums 
with some of this continent’s loveliest 
glassware 

When the book review editor—an 
incautious fellow, bless his heart 
tendered this newest volume on the 
origins of Sandwich glass to this re 
porter, he was entirely unaware of 
the latter’s impulsive and vagabond 
habits and love of “old glass”. The 
editor soon informed that this 
was a narrative that required some 
thing more than a cursory 
As enthusiasm mounted, it 
that nothing short of an immediate 
personal visit to Sandwich was re 
quired, plus an interview with the 
author, plus adequate time to be spent 
in quiet contemplation of the town's 
pastoral beauty, to say nothing of the 
necessity for an extensive sampling of 
the Cape’s incomparable seafood. Be 
fore the editor could blink an eye this 
itinerant scribbler and the lady of the 
house had packed their bags, gassed 
up the family car and were speeding 
eastward 


Was 


reading 


seemed 


. r 2 F 
( harmine Fossil 


Three days later we sat on one of 
the lichen covered marble slabs in the 
“Old Burying Place’ which flanks 
“the town that glass built”. Mirrored 
in the little lake which separates the 
town from this final resting place of 
the bones of its pioneers, was _ the 
Wren-designed spire that tops the 
town’s 125-year-old Congregational 
meeting place. In the brilliant Sep 
tember sunshine, we tried to visualize 
the scenes conjured by the author as 
we turned the pages of her book and 
savored its moving story 

We had previously paid our respects 
to this pioneer community even be 
fore what finally remained of the old 
factory had been torn down 
and of which there now remains no 


glass 


trace. The Cape has since been laced 
With automobile highways that at 
tract to it summer pleasure seekers 


from all states of the union and Can 
ada. As we mused over the town’s 
earliest activities, there, to attest to 
the community’s antiquity, at our feet 
was a headstone, the original of which 
had been placed in 1685. Later, in 
the heart of Sandwich itself, we ran 
bled over an old house that had been 
built in 1693. But the period with 
which Miss Barbour deals was that of 
1824-1888 during which there lived 
and died a wonderful age in glass, a 
most remarkable business and an in 
teresting village that grew into a 
town. In these 65 years, as the autho 
remarks, an “industrial revolution 
had surged in upon a town that was 
in its immemorial way, a living 01 
ganization and had ebbed, leaving 
only a charming fossil”. 

The fascination of this simple and 
charming narrative is that while it 
approaches history from an industrial 
standpoint, it has to do largely with 
a man—the glassmaker, Deming 
Jarves—-his associates and his hun 
dreds of employees. Jarves’ passion 
for innovation, improvement and 
progress in the art of making glass, 
first by hand and then by machine 
has gladdened the hearts of collectors 
who cherish the beauty of color and 
shape that he wrought into the pro 
ducts of those days 

In his thirties he had acquired an 
inheritance of about twenty-five 
thousand dollars. He had a natural 
liking for the glass business when lit 
was in its early stages. The common 
people of the time drank from wood 
en or pewter mugs and only the gen 
try had glass on the tables. Jarves 
made it his first ambition to fulfil the 
utilitarian requirements of his mat 
ket. 

His selection of Sandwich as the 
site for the new industrial community 
was based on the availability of larg 
er tracts of pine to furnish fuel, thou 
sands of acres of sand at his front 
door on the shores of the Atlantic 





SATURDAY NIGHT 


and cheap and easy water transporta 
tion which later spread his glassware 
all over the world. 

It was on April 19th, 1825 when the 
first spade of earth was turned to 
bring the new plant into being. On 
July 4th—‘the glorious fourth’—the 
first glass was blown. But “if the 
trial blob of yellowish glass had been 
doubtful, the finished article was 
hopeless. It was a stunning blow to 
him to find that the tempting value 
of all that fine and shining sand had 
been only a mirage.” He readily rec 
tified his first mischance, however, 
and September saw him launching 
the business with a small and very 
soberly stated advertisement 

The development of the story from 
that point by Miss Barbour is a ro 
mance of industry and of social and 
community ways. The author weaves 
into her narrative a sense of reality 
regarding the economic and 
political relationships that developed 
urtil all the events of six decades con 
sp.red to bring about the close of this 
19th century project. The reade1 
learns of the day by day conditions 
under which this utilitarian and orna 
mental glassware was turned out, 
become museum specimens 
and priceless art items. Henry Ford I, 
for Instance, was reputed to have sent 
1 buyer to Sandwich, who after one 
glance at the complete contents of an 
antique shop, ordered the lot to be 
packed up to be sent to the Greenfield 
Village Museum at Dearborn, Michi 
gan 

A committee of seven of Sandwich’s 
citizens today administer a minuscule 
museum which houses some choice 
specimens of the town’s early glass 
makers’ craft. Here are to be found 
the g owing jewel-like colors and 
tones which are the result of recipes 
that reoresented patient hours of trial 
on the part of Jarves’ skilled “gaf- 
fers”. These mechanics were respon 
sible for evolving the mixture of sand 
and chemicals later transformed by 
intense heat into the finished product 
of the “blower’s” skill and handicraft 

Legend has it that as these gaffers 
died off, their secret recipes died with 
them and no longer can many of the 
luminescent reproduced 
These men were the aristocrats of the 


social, 


later to 


colors be 


trade, received the top pay of the 
time, $17.00 per week, and helped 
largely to sustain the five saloons 
which served the community of 


about four thousand souls 


Author In Person 


The author of “Sandwich,” Miss 
Barbour, was located one sunny Sep 
tember afternoon in her home in 
South Dennis which is the geographi 
cal centre of the Cape. She and hex 
family now live in what was once the 
village doctor’s dwelling place 

It had been her ambition for years 
to Write just such a book and she ac 
cordingly spent many years collecting 
from a number of the very 
men and women who wrought the 
Sandwich glass. Additionally, she re 
marked that it took her about fow 
years to put her material together, 
much of it, of course, derived also 
from research and library sources. It 
is a tribute to the author’s pertinacity 
for she is confined to a wheelchair as 

result of early infantile paralysis. 
his volume, therefore, is a most not 
able achievement considering a phy 
sical handicap. But she is a practised 
writer and the flowing narrative style 
ot her volume will enchant readers 
who have grown to love the Cape, its 
people, its history and especially the 
town of Sandwich. On the sunny 
September days that we spent roam 
ing its by-ways we found that it still 
glowed with the charm and the 
quaintness of its earlier days 

The Cape, of course, has much to 
recommend it other than _ historic 
Sandwich. Its excellent motor roads, 
innumerable inns, summer homes and 
cottages and especially its variety of 
seafood, attract too many visitors fo 
comfort in the summer months of 
July and August. So the months of 
June or September are recommended 
In June the Cape abounds with its 
luscious strawberries. In September 
its cranberry bogs provide an appetiz 
ing cocktail for a seafood dinner. Its 
lobster, clams and other seafood are 
without rival 

In autumn the highways leading to 
the Cape will find nature applying 
her color in pastel shades. Later, the 
countryside will be all aglow with 


stores 


bold tints. Make Miss Barbour’s 
book your travelling companion 





MORE THAN 
CHAMPIONSHIP GOLF 
IN BERMUDA... 








An 18 hole golf 
course at Belmont 
Manor to delight 
the expert or the 3 
duffer . . . every one® 
of these four famous 
end utterly different 
resorts has a host of 
facilities! A luxurious 
private beach cabana 
club, swimming pool, 
tennis courts and cock- 
tail lounges. Dancing 
under the stars, rid- 
ing, cycling, sailing. 
Superb cuisine and 


service. 


Theodore Titze, Gen. Mg 


No currency restrictions 
in this sterling area. 


See Your Travel Agent, or call 


BERMUDA HOTELS INCORPORATED 


William P. Wolfe Organization, Representatives 
67 Richmond St. W Plaza 3422 


, Toronto, Ont 





On Canada’s Pacific Coast there’s all the facilities for enjoy- 


able vacationing throughout the winter. Beautiful evergreen 


plaving a pleasure any day of the vear 


voll Courses make 
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Winter sports. ot ill kinds a accessible 4 it te ot 
minutes. Skiing on runs as exciting as the Alps, or gentle 
slopes for beginners > eow para lbole tit wit i t he finest 
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winter pleasures; waiting vou im and near Vaneouvel 
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Journey To New York 
By J. N. HARRIS 


Montreal 

YEING an account of certain jour 
neys of exploration in the Island 

of Manhattan, in an area bounded by 

Second Avenue on the West, Eighth 


be envied. He had no quarrel with his 
medium of expression. 

Just to see if, anywhere, the spirit of 
ars gratia artis was still alive, I paid 
the new eleven-cent fare on a Fifth 
Avenue bus and rode down to Wash- 


Avenue on the East, Washington 
Square on the South and the top ot ington Square, to have a look at 
Central Park. My quest was to find Greenwich Village. On the way down 


I read an article on the Village by 
Albert Parry, a resident in the days 
of Eugene O'Neill, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay et al. He proved a reliable 
guide 

The true Bohemianism is gone; 
that consisted in men and women liv 
ing in dire poverty because they pre 
ferred to do their own work, however 
unlucrative, to earning a living in an 
office or shop. Their hair grew long 
because they couldn't afford haircuts, 
and they huddled together in a group 
because of mutual interests. 

Now the sides of Washington 


out how fabulous New York really is 

With this thought in mind I visited 
the and 
writers in their 
Village in its 
twilight, 


cartoonists In studios 
haunts, radio script 
cffices, Greenwich 
tawdry commercial 


couple of newspaper offices 


and a 


I found only one fabulous industry 


or occupation, and that is the recep 
tionist At one large 
which superficially could hav 
as the model for “The Hucksters 
(but didn't) I found a _ receptionist 
who undoubtedly serves as the model 


pusiness agency 


served 


for the haunted-house’ witch n ants 

: , ’ square are plasterec with outaoo 
Charles Addams’ New Yorker car 1 k t itdoor 
toons. She sat in isolated splendot 


in the middle of a vast reception 


room, severely furnished at enormous 


cost, behind an enormous table suit 
able for dissections or gaming 

The good lady looked a bit like 
Lucrezia Borgia with a _ toothache, 
and one could easily imagine that 
the little inkwells in front of her con- 
tained each a different type of deadly 
and quite undetectable poison 
Around the periphery of the room 
were chairs, where cringing sales 
men and media representatives Sat 
transfixed by the lady's glazed eye, 
waiting for their appointments with 
Mr. Glubholtz 

Just to add to the picture, the re 
ceptionist busied herself from time to 
time with a graceful, delicate stiletto, 
with which she opened letters, and 
now and then manicured her nails. 
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a thin, SyCO 


nost o 


The other offices in the’ suite 
weren't so not 
They had linoleum floors and cus 


pidors and typewriters, and people 


worked in them 
every office 


pretty hard too. The 


and studio 


Pons 
Same went Io! 


where people were actually producing 


anything 
Over beyond Third Avenue I found 
a group f cartoonists at workK In a 
reasonably drab idio. They were 
turning ut everyvtning i Y g | 
cartoons for the big laga es t | 
comic books. I even recognized, o1 
th drawing irds some f tt 
ymic DOOKS tft t nugegie into | 
ny A on ( i id npuise t | 
end a nis t the source ne ! ( € 
( me mut i wst anaged to cor 
trol it. When cartooning gets too 
grim, these men walk ov Danny 
O Connors’ Inkwell, on Third Avenue, 
uider New York’s last surviving El 
ind talk about artooning | YY , 
f 5 AT 
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The cynical attitude to the occu 3 
pation that provides bread utter j 
baby sturgeon marinated erring | ; 
and bourbon is not however! uni | j BELL 
versal. I was privileged to hear part a 
of the recording of a radi drama, 
tense, gripping, and delivered in that 
meaning-fraught voice that elocution 
teachers used to strive for. The pro 
ducer of the show sat listening, grip 
ping his torehead and sometimes con 
vulsed by waves of emotion. Now and 
then he mentioned the name of Ow 
Lord, when a particularly moving 
line was delivered. This man i 





your business has branches 


Bell ‘Teletype. Complete 


telephone. Call your Telephone 


‘e and ask for a 


serve your business and to 


arrange for a demonstration 


\. TELETYPE is J 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 


exhibitions of paintings: still lifes 
that couid have come off any choc- 
olate box, landscapes and seascapes 
like the paintings in the Queen's 
Hotel of any Ontario small town, and 
timid attempts at the Dali sort of 
thing. The artists are not there be- 
cause they have bold, original ideas 
that have not yet gained any public 


acceptance; they are there because 
the Village is a good place to sell 
junk to Iowa farmers on vacation. 
Neon signs and frantic advertising 


plug the advantages, commercial, of 
Greenwich Village, and every cafe 
and tavern boasts blatantly about the 
great names that once frequented the 
district. 


Mr. Robertson Davies, I concluded, 
has something when he _= advises 


Canadians to stay at home, particu- 
larly if they are interested in any sort 
ot artistic achievement. In New York 
there are certainly plenty of fat 
green dollars to be picked up, only 
to get them requires concentration on 
that object to the exclusion of all else. 

For amusement I strongly recom 
mend two places to those who don't 


want to impair our dollar balance 
with the U.S.A. The first is the Mu 
seum of Modern Art, admission 35 
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BELL TELETYPE 


FLASHES IT INSTANTLY, EXACTLY 








you will want to 


advantages of 


He'll be glad to 


Peletype can 








Canada’s communications experts 


cents, where old films are shown 
twice daily for no extra charge. 
There I saw Charlie Chaplin in “The 
Kid,” which I last saw when I was 
eight, and I realized wherein Jackie 
Coogan was better than current child 
film actors: he had no piping voice 
in which to lisp sophisticated 
speeches. Also shown was a 1918 
Chaplin solo called “One A.M.” In all, 
I think, there were seven captions, 
none more than a dozen words in 
length. 

The other dollar-saving amusement 
is, of course, the Radio City Music 
Hall, which ought to be used more 
to illustrate the advantages of what 
is, unfortunately, nowadays referred 
to as Free Enterprise. Never have ty 
coons gone to such fantastic lengths 
to coax a simple buck out of the cus- 
tcemer’s pocket. They give you a film 

in this case “Good Sam,” which re 
quires a special brand of vitriol, and 
will, I hope, catch it proper in Film 
Parade—a vaudeville show, a sym- 
phony orchestra popping up through 
the floor, a chunk of “Rigoletto,” and 
the Rockettes. You're almost bound 
to like something 

Oh, another thing: that renowned 
headline from Variety which is gen 









erally rendered as HIX NIX: PIX 
stuck in the window of Lindy’s Reg, 
taurant on Broadway, and it actually 
reads STICKS NIX HICK PIx. 7; 
dates back to June 1935. That jie 
of research alone was worth the jrjp 
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and maintained by Bell personnel 
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cf A Journey To A Glass-Built Town 


By DON STAIRS 


SA! 2)WICH — The Town That Glass 
it—— by Harriet Buxton Barbour 
Allen—$5.50. 

GA ‘DWICH, as every visitor to Cape 

, d should know, is one of New 

loveliest old communities. 

Fi nately, the residential section 

een spared by the main Cape 

vay over which race and sputter 
nerable thousands of motor cars, 

{ from this huge American sum- 

me playground. 
ile many Canadians may be ac 

qu ted with the lure of Cape Cod, 


Ky nd’s 








bly few know about a triple 
ry relic of two thousand souls 
was the cradie of the ‘Early 
\} ican” glass industry and which 
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Corporation Finance, Practical Bank- 
Business Administration, Secretarial 
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» Bask In History And Beauty 


also saw its demise. Until Miss Bat 
bour’s book appeared, there had been 
no authentic, connected account of the 
life of a town during which there rose 
and fell an enterprise which has pro 
vided private collectors and museums 
with some of this continent’s loveliest 
glassware. 

When the book review 
incautious fellow, bless his heart 
tendered this newest volume on the 
origins of Sandwich glass to this re 
porter, he was entirely unaware of 
the latter’s impulsive and vagabond 
habits and love of “old glass”. The 
editor was soon informed that this 
was a narrative that required some 
thing more than a cursory 
As enthusiasm mounted, it 


editor—an 


reading 


seemed 


that nothing short of an immediate 
personal visit to Sandwich was re 
quired, plus an interview with the 


author, plus adequate time to be spent 
in quiet contemplation of the town’s 
pastoral beauty, to say nothing of the 
necessity for an extensive sampling of 
the Cape’s incomparable seafood. Be 
fore the editor could blink an eye this 
itinerant scribbler and the lady of the 
house had packed their bags, 
up the family car and were speeding 
eastward 


gassed 


Charming Fossil 


Three days later we sat on one of 
the lichen covered marble slabs in the 
“Old Burying Place” which flanks 
“the town that glass built”. Mirrored 
in the little lake which separates the 
town from this final resting place of 
the bones of pioneers, was the 
Wren-designed spire that tops the 
town’s 125-year-old Congregational 
meeting place. In the brilliant Sep 
tember sunshine, we tried to visualize 
the scenes conjured by the author as 
we turned the pages of her book and 
Savored Its moving story 

We had previously paid our respects 
to this pioneer community even 
fore what finally remained of the old 
factory had been torn down 

which there now remains no 
trace. The Cape has since been laced 
with automobile highways that at 
tract to it summer pleasure seekers 
from all states of the union and Can 
ada As we mused over the town’s 
earliest activities, there, to attest to 
the community’s antiquity, at our feet 
was a headstone, the original of which 
had been placed in 1685. Later, in 
the heart of Sandwich itself, we ram 
bled over an old house that had 
built in 1693. But the period with 
which Miss Barbour deals was that of 
1824-1888 during which there lived 
and died a wonderful age in glass, a 


its 


be 


] ~ 
Ziass 


and of 


been 
by 


most remarkable business and an in 
teresting village that grew into a 
town. In these 65 years, as the autho 


remarks, an “industrial revolution 
had surged in upon a town that was 
in its immemorial way, a living or 
ganization and had ebbed, leaving 
only a charming fossil”. 

The fascination of this simple and 
charming narrative is that while it 
approaches history from an industrial 
standpoint, it has to do largely with 


a man—the glassmaker, Deming 
Jarves--his associates and his hun 
dreds of employees. Jarves’ passion 


for innovation, improvement = and 
progress in the art of making glass, 
first by hand and then by machine 
has gladdened the hearts of collectors 
who cherish the beauty of color and 
shape that he wrought into the pro 
ducts of those days 

In his thirties he had acquired an 
inheritance of about twenty-five 
thousand dollars. He had a natural 
liking for the glass business when it 
was in its early stages. The common 
people of the time drank from wood 


en or pewter mugs and only the gen 


try had glass on the tables. Jarves 
made it his first ambition to fulfil the 
utilitarian requirements of his mar 
Ket. 

His selection of Sandwich as the 
site for the new industrial community 
was based on the availability of larg 
er tracts of pine to furnish fuel, thou 
of sand at his front 
the Atlantic 


acres 
the shores of 


sands of 
door on 
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and cheap and easy water transporta 
tion which later spread his glassware 
all over the world. 

It was on April 19th, 1825 when the 
first spade of earth was turned to 
bring the new plant into being. On 
July 4th—‘“the glorious fourth”’—the 
first glass was blown. But “if the 
trial blob of yellowish glass had been 
doubtful, the finished article was 
hopeless. It was a stunning blow to 
him to find that the tempting value 
of all that fine and shining sand had 
been only a mirage.” He readily rec 


tified his first mischance, however, 
and September saw him launching 
the business with a small and very 


soberly stated advertisement. 

The development of the story from 
that point by Miss Barbour is a ro 
mance of industry and of social and 
community ways. The author weaves 
into her narrative a sense of reality 
regarding the social, economic and 
political relationships that developed 
until all the events of six decades con 
spired to bring about the close of this 
19th century project Che 
learns of the day by day 
under which this utilitarian and orna 
mental glassware was turned out, 
lat become museum specimens 
and »riceless art items. Henry Ford I 
for iistance, was reputed to have sent 
1 buyer to Sandwich, who afte) 
clanve at the complete contents of an 
intique shop, ordered the lot to be 
packed up to be sent to the Greenfield 
Village Museum at Michi 
gan 


readet 


conditions 


el] to 


one 


Dearborn, 


A committee of seven of Sandwich’s 
citizens today administer a minuscule 


museum which houses some choice 
specimens of the town’s early glass 
makers’ craft. Here are to be found 
the glowing jewel-like colors and 


tones which are the result of recipes 
that represented patient hours of trial 
on the part of Jarves’ skilled 
fers’. These mechanics were respon 
sible for evolving the mixture of sand 
and cheraicals later transformed by 
intense heat into the finished product 
of the “blower’s” skill and handicraft 
Legend has it that as these gaffers 
died off, their secret recipes died with 
them and no longer can many of the 
luminescent reproduced 
These men were the aristocrats of the 
trade, received the top of the 
time, $1700 week, ana helped 
largely tc sustain the five 
which served the community of 
about four thousand souls 


“ont 
Pai- 


colors be 


pay 
pel 
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Author In Person 


Miss 
Sep 


“Sandwich,” 

was located one sunny 
tember afternoon in her home in 
South Dennis which is the geographi 
She and her 


The author of 
Barbour, 


cal centre of the Cape. 
family now live in what was once the 
village doctor’s dwelling place 


It had been her ambition for years 
to Write just such a book and she ac 
cordingly spent many years collecting 
from a number of the very 
and women who wrought the 
Sandwich glass. Additionally, she re 
marked that it took her about fow 
years to put her material together 
much of it, of course, derived also 

1 research and library sources. It 
is a tribute to the author’s pertinacity 
for she is confined to a wheelchair as 
1 result of early infantile paralysis 
This volume, therefore, is a 
able achievement considering a phy 
sical handicap. But she is a practised 
writer and the flowing narrative style 

volume will enchant 


T 


SLOLIOCS 


men 


fron 


most not 


if her readers 
who have grown to love the Cape, its 
people, its history and especially the 
town of Sandwich sunny 
September days that we spent roan 
ing its by-ways we found that it still 
glowed with the charm and_ the 
quaintness of its earlier days 

The Cape, of course 
recommend it other 
Sandwich. Its excellent motor roads, 
innumerable inns, summer homes and 
cottages and especially its variety of 
seafood, attract too many visitors fot 
comfort in the summer months of 
July and August. So the months of 
June or September are recommended 
In June the Cape abounds with its 
luscious strawberries. In Septembe1 
its cranberry bogs provide an appetiz 
ing cocktail for a seafood dinner. Its 
lobster, clams and othe are 
without rival 

In autumn the highways leading to 
the Cape will find nature applying 
her color in pastel shades. Later, the 
countryside will be all aglow with 


On the 


mucn to 


histori 


has 
than 


seafood 


bolder tints. Make Miss Barbour’s 
book your travelling companion 
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end utterly different 
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under the stars, rid- 
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Superb cuisine and 
service, 
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Journey To New York 
By J. N. HARRIS 


Montreal. 


. graades an account of certain jour 
neys of exploration in the Island 
of Manhattan, in an area bounded by 
Second Avenue on the West, Eighth, 
Avenue on the East, Washington 
Square on the South and the top of 
Central Park. My quest was to find 
out how fabulous New York really is 

With this thought in mind I visited 
cartoonists in thei studios and 
haunts, radio script writers in their 
cffices, Greenwich Village in its 
tawdry commercial twilight, and a 
couple of newspaper offices 

I found only one fabulous industry 
or occupation and that is the recep 
tionist business. At one large agency 
which superficially could have served 
as the model for The Hucksters 
(but didn't) I found a receptionist 
who undoubtedly 
for the haunted-house W in 
Charles Addams’ New Yorker car 
toons isolated splendoi 
in the middle of a vast reception 
room, severely furnished at enormous 
cost, behind an enormous table sult 
able for dissections or gaming 


serves as the mode! 


a 
> 


She sat in 


The good lady looked a bit like 
Lucrezia Borgia with a _ toothache, 
and one could easily imagine that 
the little inkwells in front of her con- 
tained each a different type of deadly 
and quite undetectable poison 
Around the periphery of the room 
were chairs, cringing sales- 
men and media representatives Sat 
transfixed by the lady's glazed eye, 
waiting for their appointments with 
Mr. Glubholtz 

Just to add to the picture, the re 
ceptionist busied herself from time to 
time with a graceful, delicate stiletto, 
with which she letters, and 
now and then manicured her nails. 
Only when a jet-propelled Vice Presi 
dent passed through did a sign of ani 
mation appear on her 
this was but the ghost of a thin, syco 
phantic smile 

The ther 
weren't so hot 


where 


opened 


features, and 


yTfices in the suite 


They had linoleum floors and cus 
pidors and typewriters, and people 
worked in them, pretty hard too. The 
nd studio 


lo 1 ) wall 
ple were actually producit 


same went for every office a 
where pec 
anything 

Over beyond Third Avenue I found 


a group of cartoonists at work in a 
reasonably drab studio. They were 
turning out everything from gag 
‘artoons for the big magazines 
comic books I ever recoznized, 
the drawing-boards some 
comic books that are aomeied into 
my own home, and a mad impulse to 
end all this at the source nearly ove 


came me, but I just managed to cor 


trol it When cartooning eget 
grim, these men walk over to Ba nny 
O'Connors’ Inkwell, on Third ae 
under New York’s last surviving 


and talk about cartooning 


eer vou nave wondered apnout 
these per Die wno produce SOap 
operas, Comic DOOK ind other abon 
nations emerging from the Manhat 
tan assembly line: Do they like 
they're doing? The answer I g 
generally N« Most of ti 
very low value on soap opevas 
in the artistic ine Mut al keen 
alive to the commerci esnasulinties 
of any given piece of tripe They 
make good money, they spend it all 
and although they now and then ex 
press a desire to do seriou Work 
they ion't think it possible 


wouldn’t pay 
The cynical attitude to the occu 


pation that provides oread putter, 
baby sturgeon, marinated herring 


and bourbon is not, however, un 
versal. I was privileged to hear part 
of the 
tense, 


recording of a radio drama 
gripping, and delivered in that 
meaning-fraught voice that elocuti 

teachers used to strive for. The pr: 
ducer of the show sat listening, grip 
ping his forehead and sometimes coi 
vulsed by waves of emotion. Now and 
then he mentioned the name of Ou 
Lord, when a particularly 


Ss Too 


moving 
line was delivered. This man was to 


be envied. He had no quarrel with his 
medium of expression. 

Just to see if, anywhere, the spirit of 
ars gratia artis was still alive, I paid 
the new eleven-cent fare on a Fifth 
Avenue bus and rode down to Wash- 
ington Square, to have a look at 
Greenwich Village. On the way down 
I read an article on the Village by 
Albert Parry, a resident in the days 
of Eugene O'Neill, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay et al. He proved a reliable 
guide 

The true Bohemianism is gone; 
that consisted in men and women liv 
ing in dire poverty because they pre 
ferred to do their own work, however 
unlucrative, to earning a living in an 
office or shop. Their hair grew long 
because they couldn't afford haircuts, 
and they huddled together in a group 
because of mutual interests. 

Now the sides of Washington 
Square are plastered with outdoor 
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By DON STAIRS 


SA DWICH — The Town That Glass 
ilt—— by Harriet Buxton Barbour 
Allen—$5.50. 


C VNDWICH, as every visitor to Cape 





' 1d should know, is one of New 
Er jand’s loveliest old communities. 
Fo unately, the residential section 


been spared by the main Cape 
hic 1way over w hich race and sputter 
int imerable thousands of motor cars, 

id from this huge American sum 

playground. 

hile many Canadians may be ac 
q nted with the lure of Cape Cod, 
ibly few Know about a triple 

iry relic of two thousand souls 
\ h was the cradie of the “Early 
\ ican” glass industry and which 
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Special price, 25 plants for $2.98 
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e broader your knowledge the better 
alified you are for advancement when 
opening occurs. Course is planned in 
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avy stage and guide you to the top. Allied 
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Corporation Finance, Practical Bank- 
Business Administration, Secretarial 
actice, Economics, Commercial Law, etc. 
Vrite for Catalogue, Shew Schools, Dept. RC. 87 
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« | A Journey To A Glass 





-Built ‘Town 


» Bask In History And Beauty 


also saw its demise. Until Miss Bar 
bour’s book appeared, there had been 
no authentic, connected account of the 
life of a town during which there rose 
and fell an enterprise which has pro 
vided private collectors and museums 
with some of this continent’s loveliest 
glassware. 

When the book review editor—an 
incautious fellow, bless his heart 
tendered this newest volume on the 
origins of Sandwich glass to this re 
porter, he was entirely unaware of 
the latter’s impulsive and vagabond 
habits and love of “old glass’. The 
editor was soon informed that this 
was a narrative that required some 
thing more than a cursory reading 
As enthusiasm mounted, it seemed 
that nothing short of an immediate 
personal visit to Sandwich was re 
quired, plus an interview with the 
author, plus adequate time to be spent 
in quiet contemplation of the town’s 
pastoral beauty, to say nothing of the 
necessity for an extensive sampling of 
the Cape’s incomparable seafood. Be 
fore the editor could blink an eye this 
itinerant scribbler and the lady of the 
house had packed their bags, gassed 
up the family car and were speeding 
eastward. 


Charming Fossil 


Three days later we sat on one of 
the lichen covered marble slabs in the 
“Old Burying Place” which flanks 
“the town that glass built’. Mirrored 
in the little lake which separates the 
town from this final resting place of 
the bones of its pioneers, was the 
Wren-designed spire that tops the 
town’s 125-year-old Congregational 
meeting place. In the brilliant Sep 
tember sunshine, we tried to visualize 
the scenes conjured by the author as 
we turned the pages of her book and 
savored its moving story 

We had previously paid our respects 
to this pioneer community even be 
fore what finally remained of the old 
glass factory had been torn down 
and of which there now remains no 
trace. The Cape has since been laced 
with automobile highways that at 
tract to it summer pleasure seekers 
from all states of the union and Can 
ada. As we mused over the town’s 
earliest activities, there, to attest to 
the community’s antiquity, at our feet 
was a headstone, the original of which 
had been placed in 1685. Later, in 
the heart of Sandwich itself, we ram 
bled over an old house that had been 
built in 1693. But the period with 
which Miss Barbour deals was that of 
1824-1888 during which there lived 
and died a wonderful age in glass, a 
most remarkable business and an in 
teresting village that grew into a 
town. In these 65 years, 
remarks, an “industrial revolution 
had surged in upon a town that was, 
in its immemorial way, a living or 
ganization and had ebbed, leaving 
only a charming fossil” 

The fascination of this simple and 
charming narrative is that while it 
approaches history from an industrial 
standpoint, it has to do largely with 
a man—the glassmaker, Deming 
Jarves—-his associates and his hun 
dreds of employees. Jarves’ passion 
for innovation, improvement = and 
progress in the art of making glass, 
first by hand and then by machine 
has gladdened the hearts of collectors 
who cherish the beauty of color and 
shape that he wrought into the pro 
ducts of those days 

In his thirties he had acquired an 
inheritance of about twenty-five 
thousand dollars. He had a natural 
liking for the glass business when it 
was in its early stages. The common 
people of the time drank from wood. 
en or pewter mugs and only the gen 
try had glass on the tables. Jarves 
made it his first ambition to fulfil the 
utilitarian requirements of his mar 
ket. 

His selection of Sandwich as the 
site for the new industrial community 
was based on the availability of larg 
er tracts of pine to furnish fuel, thou 
sands of acres of sand at his front 
door on the shores of the Atlantic 


as the author 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


and cheap and easy water transporta 
tion which later spread his glassware 
all over the world. 

It was on April 19th, 1825 when the 
first spade of earth was turned to 
bring the new plant into being. On 
July 4th—‘the glorious fourth’’—the 
first glass was blown. But “if the 
trial blob of yellowish glass had been 
doubtful, the finished article was 
hopeless. It was a stunning blow to 
him to find that the tempting value 
of all that fine and shining sand had 
been only a mirage.” He readily rec 
tified his first mischance, howeve1 
and September saw him launching 
the business with a small and very 
soberly stated advertisement. 

The development of the story from 
that point by Miss Barbour is a ro 
mance of industry and of social and 
community ways. The author weaves 
into her narrative a sense of reality 
regarding the social, economic and 
political relationships that developed 
until all the events of six decades con 
spired to bring about the close of this 
19th century project. The reade 
learns of the day by day conditions 
under which this utilitarian and orna 
mental glassware was turned out, 
later’) to become museum specimens 
and priceless art items. Henry Ford 
for .nstance, was reputed to have sent 
a buyer to Sandwich, who after one 
glance at the complete contents of an 
antique shop, ordered the lot to be 
packed up to be sent to the Greenfield 
Villaze Museum at Dearborn, Michi 
gan 

A committee of seven of Sandwich’s 
citizens today administer a minuscule 
museum which houses choice 
specimens of the town’s early glass 
makers’ craft. Here are to be found 
the g.owing jewel-like colors and 
tones Which are the result of recipes 
that represented patient hours of trial 
on the part of Jarves’ skilled “gaf- 
fers”. “hese mechanics were respon 
sible for evolving the mixture of sand 
and chemicals later transformed by 
intense heat into the finished product 
of the “blower’s” skill and handicraft. 

Legend has it that as these gaffers 
died off, their secret recipes died with 
them and no longer can many of the 
luminescent colors be reproduced 
These men were the aristocrats of the 
trade, received the top pay of the 
time, $17.00 per week, and helped 
largely to. sustain the five saloons 
which served the 
about four 


some 


4 


community ot 
thousand souls 


Author In Person 


The author of “Sandwich,” Miss 
Barbour, was located one sunny Sep 
tember afternoon in her home in 
South Dennis which is the geographi 
cal centre of the Cape. She and het 
family now live in what was once the 
village doctor’s dwelling place 

It had been her ambition for years 
to write just Such a book and she at 
cordingly spent many years collecting 
from a number of the very 
men and women who wrought the 
Sandwich glass. Additionally, she re 
marked that it took her about four 
years to put her material together, 
much of it, of course, derived also 
from research and library sources. It 
is a tribute to the author’s pertinacity 
for she is confined to a wheelchair as 
a result of early infantile paralysis. 
This volume, therefore, is a most not 
able achievement considering a phy 
sical handicap. But she is a practised 
writer and the flowing narrative style 
of her volume will enchant readers 
who have grown to love the Cape, its 
people, its history and especially the 
town of Sandwich. On the sunny 
September days that we spent roam 
ing its by-ways we found that it still 
glowed with the charm and the 
quaintness of its earlier days 

The Cape, of course, has much to 
recommend it other than _ historic 
Sandwich. Its excellent motor roads, 
innumerable inns, summer homes and 
cottages and especially its variety of 
seafood, attract too many visitors for 
comfort in the summer months of 
July and August. So the months of 
June or September are recommended 
In June the Cape abounds with Its 
luscious strawberries. In September 
its cranberry bogs provide an appetiz 
ing cocktail for a seafood dinner. Its 
lobster, clams and other seafood are 
without rival 

In autumn the highways leading to 
the Cape will find nature applying 
her color in pastel shades. Later, the 


stories 


countryside will be all aglow with 
bolder tints. Make Miss Barbour’s 
book ‘your travelling companion 
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CHAMPIONSHIP GOLF 
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An 18 hole golf 
course at Belmont 
Manor to delight 
the expert or the es 
duffer . . . every one. 
of these four famous 
end utterly different 
resorts has a host of 
facilities! A luxurious 
private beach cabana 
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tennis courts and cock- 
tail lounges. Dancing 
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Superb cuisine and 
service, 


Theodore Titze, Gen. Mgrs 


No currency restrictions 
in this sterling area. 
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Except New Zealand 


After an explanatory prologue in 
present-day Hollywood, the story 


takes the form of a rejected movie 

scenario, of which the scene is laid 4 

in the same place in 2108 A.D. T W A % 
Civilization on this continent and in e g eee @ @ @ 





most of the known world has been 
destroyed about a century earlier by 
the Third World War, except in New 
Zealand which was too remote to be 


worth conquering. New Zealand, 
however, has remained isolated for 
the intervening hundred years be 


cause of the dangers of radioactivity 
everywhere else. 

The main action of the 
opens with the landing of the New 


scenario 


Zealand Rediscovery Expedition to 
North America. The assorted scien 


tists who compose it have come by 
sailing ship because of the lack of 
fueling stations on the way. On 
landing they find that human life of 
a sort has survived, for Dr. Poole, a 
botanist, is taken prisoner by the 
natives. His life is spared when he 
promises to show his captors how 
their food supply can be increased. 
Thenceforth, his adventures serve as 
a framework for a picture of the life 





he finds in Hollywood and_ Los 
Angeles of the 22nd Century 

The effects of “The Thing,” which 
is the natives’ euphemism for the 


atomic bombs and other phenomena 
of total war, have, he finds, been 
permanent. Radioactive action on 
human chromosomes has_ brought 
about abnormal mutations, that have 
hereditary, so that the 

children born are 
Society is the logical 
of socialism and com 
members being slaves 


become 
majority of 
monstrosities. 
development 
munism, all 


.ook for the of the state. 
ival package Since “The Thing” 


sign of the world’s best belt Direction of the state is in the 

hands of the priests of Belial, fo 
Belial has become the official deity 
since The Thing. The hierarchy, a 
body of intelligent and ruthless 
eunuchs, directs all activities, includ 
ing the destruction of such children 
No cracking, no as permitted norm ol 
Oval monstrosity. The worship of Belial 
is a parody of Christianity plus an 
annual Saturnalia when the instincts 
priestly law for the 
the year are allowed 


Belts, stvled by master designers, 
Pro 


he new Oval Package, the precious 


nparable in stvle and value 


Fome to you perfect as the day they 
ifttsman’s bench exceed a 
no splittiag--the “Paris” 
S Your guarantee of perfect mer 
pertectly ST.SO up 
Lid. 


NDERS + GARTEWS 


protected 
repressed by 
remainder of 
full licence. 

Huxley permits one small gleam 
of hope for humanity to shine 
through his clouds, but one feels that 
this is a concession to sentiment 
rather than to a belief that anything 
can avert the doom he prophesies if 
the Third World War is allowed to 
begin 

On the other hand, it may be that, 
honesty, he is 
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The ‘Trojan horse meant a lot of work for a lot of Greeks 


before it vot them inside the walls of Troy. 
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FILM PARADE 





Looking For A Varied Assortment 
Of Murder, Mystery. Melodrama? 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


‘HERE ar noments in Robert triumph is that he almost makes it 

Montgomery's latest film whet come off. 
the Montgomery harm, which ts The picture is the screen version of 
highly valid, almost persuades you to i novel by Frederic Wakeman, who 
believe in the Saxon Charm, which is seems to have established himself as 
non-existent. As the charmer of the in authority on American bad man 
piece, Matt Saxon, a theatrical pro ners in public. The hero of “The 
ducer, deliberately ruins the play of Saxon Charm” doesn't actuaily spit 


his best dramatist (John Payne) and on the table, as Syaney Greenstreet 
in his non-profession moments in did in “The Hucksters,” but he does 
sults waiters, bullies his mistress cause almost as much consternation 
(Audrey Totter), drives his forme hy brushing the crockery to the floo 
wife (Heather Angel) to suicide, and it a restaurant dinner-party. How 
so unnerves th iptain of his yacht ever, the people who have to submit 
that the distracted s drunk this sort of impropriety find them 
and scuttles the ship. The thesis, and selves hopelessly fascinated by Pro 
the weakness of “The Saxon Charm, lucer Saxon. John Payne, as a stu 
is that the hero, in spite of his atro dent of Moliere, sacrifices first his 
cious behavior, is still an acceptabie play, then his pank-account, and fin 
ind even fascinating Broadway fig ily his wife’s affections at the 
ure. Robert Montgomery's personal demands of his maniacal producer 





INVITATION TO 


THE TORONTO 


Wherever you live across Canada 


c r 
sImMpson C 


October 22nd 


-onductor Sir Ernest Ma 


MUSIC YOU'LL ENJOY” 


Simpson's Broadcast of 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


“POP™ CONCERTS 


we invife you to 
tune into the Pop’ Concerts. Sponsored 
ompany Limited for the 4th consecutive year, 
Music You'll Enjoy’’ comes to you every Friday over 


the Trans-Canada C.B.C. Network, commencing Friday 


M 


ss ; 
Assistant Conauctor Pau! Scherman 
Fach Week—A Famous Guest Artist 

onsvulf your 29cal newspaper Tor na tatior 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


Audrey Totter works hard at her rue- 
ful can't-help-loving-the-big-bum role, 
(while she doesn't actually make use 
of this expression she has others 
that are hardly more appetizing, e.g., 
“You've been in my hair for years 
and now I'm combing you out. But 
good!") By all the rules any of Matt 
Saxon's victims should have had the 
wits to comb him out ten minutes 
after their first introduction to him 

Fortunately for “The Saxon 
Charm,” Robert Montgomery makes 
his way through this shaky material 
with a performance almost as agile 
and sure-footed as ballet. In the end 
he leaves you feeling that while you 
would never confide any of your 
hopes or prospects to Matt Saxon you 
might conceivably be fool enough to 
let yourself be taken in by Robert 
Montgomery. 

Susan Hayward has the only really 
credible role in the film—that of the 
playwright’s wife who a thinks 

Producer Saxon detestable She has 
no trouble with it at all 


New Hitchcock 


Director Alfred Hitchcock seems to 
have abandoned the type of picture 



































by the Robert 














on which he has built his reputation 

the film of flight and pursuit, head- 
long pace and calculated shock. The 
fact is, however, that while the latest 
Hitchcock picture, “The Paradine 
Case,” is a better-than-average film it 
might have been made by any one of 
a dozen better-than-average directors. 

The story, a screen version of a 
Robert Hichens novel, is about a bril 
liant and happily married lawyer 
(Gregory Peck) who becomes _ in- 
volved with a beautiful widow (Valli) 
accused of poisoning her husband, In 
his anxiety to free his client the in- 
furiated lawyer goes a long way out 
of his way to incriminate an innocent 
man and ends by wrecking both his 
case and his future career at the bar. 

In the past Alfred Hitchcock de 
pended largely for the success of his 
films on his own directional inven- 
tiveness. His present film, however, 
leans heavily for support on its all- 
star cast, which includes in addition 
to the principals, Ann Todd, Ethel 
Rarrymore, Charles Laughton and 
Charles Coburn. It is an impressive 
croup, but unfortunately the film is 
so richly encumbered by talent and 
by the special attention that talent 
demands, that it is unable to move 
fluidly or compellingly. 

In the past, too, Mr. Hitchcock had 
a brusque way of disposing of the 
heroine whose beauty or emotions got 
in the way of action. The lady van 
ished and the pursuit went on. In 
“The Paradine Case,” however, the 
camera doesn't pursue. It merely 
circles, coming to rest for prolonged 
intervals on the Italian star Valli, 
whose beauty is beyond dispute but 
whose ability to help a story along is 
still open to question 

No doubt Director Hitchcock has 
his own good reasons for his change 
in style and pace. But most of his old 
customers are likely to feel they liked 
his pictures better when they Kept 
them on the edge of their chair, bit 
ing corners out of their ticket stubs 

Reason will tell you that anyone 
in an empty house with a telephone 
at her elbow can have the police at 
her front door in ten minutes. Any 
excitement therefore that you get out 
of “Sorry, Wrong Number” is entire 
ly irrational, and it is greatly to the 
credit of the picture, simply as a hor 
ror film, that it is able to shake your 
nerves even if it doesn’t convince your 
intelligence. This is the screen ex- 
pansion of the radio playlet about an 
invalid who, through a faulty tele 
phone connection, overhears a_ plot 
revolving about her own murder. The 
story could hardly be more contrived 
but tense and skillful direction and a 
virtuoso performance by Barbara 
Stanwyck make it seem a lot too real 
for comfort 





SWIFT REVIEW 





ONE TOUCH OF VENUS. Entertain- 
ing screen version of the Broadway 
success about the statue of Venus 
that came to life at the kiss of a de 
partment store decorator. With Ava 
Gardner, Robert Walker 

LUXURY LINER. Producer Paste! 
nak has loaded his musical to its 
Plimsoll line with high-priced talent, 
which makes for fairly heavy going 
With Jane Powell, George Brent and 
assorted singers and performers 





Sir Eric Maclagan, chairman of the 
Fine Arts Committee of the British 
Council and former director of Lon- 
don’s Victoria and Albert Museum, 
who is speaking in Canada under 
the auspices ol the National Gallery. 
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required , won't stick to the free 


compartment or your fingers. ESKOTRA 


is ruggedly built 
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before. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


Caramel iré Taffeta . « e Adinner dress by Jacques Grille, whose 


forte is elegantly simple clothes of highly individual detail such as the high forward 


curving throat-line, bracelet length sleeves. The free unmounted shoulder is in one 


with the bodice, curving into the sentle arc of the waist. Caught low at the bax Ik in 


. pouff of taffeta, the polonaise drape continues into a gracious sweep ot train. 


BERNICE COFFEY 











ACTIVE CONV ALESCENCE 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


Is Bed the Place for Those Who Are IIl? 


es a friend to enquire about 
her son, recently hospitalized for 


appendicitis, I was surprised to find 
him home again. His dubious mother 
reported that “he seems all right,” 
+} 
l 


have needed the 
send him home 
she added, “the doctor 
bed!” 


not primarily 


but that 1ey must 
bed pretty badly to 
so soon. And, 
said to keep him in 

Shortage of 


not 


beds is 


By 


the reason for getting a patient back 
into circulation with the least possible 
delay. The experience of progressive 
physicians and surgeons over a num- 
ber of years has led them to the con- 
clusion that, for the patient’s own 
sake, he must be encouraged, even 


urged, to get out of bed as soon as it 
physically possible. 


years 


A few ago, a mother could 


5 


MEET A MAN WITH 





1. Everybody has blood pressure. 
It goes up every time your heart 
The 


doctor discovered the level of this 


beats, down when it rests. 
man’s blood pressure stayed high 


had 


hypertension 


most of the time. He high 


blood pressure 





| 
= 
2. His heart had to work harder to cir- 
This strain often en- 


culate his blood 
larges the heart muscle. Arteries, brain 


iffected. 


and kidneys may also be 





ae 

4. By taking his doctor's advice, he 
learned how to live with his ailment, 
to slow down at work and play, to get 


plenty of sleep 





down to 


6. He brought his weight 


normal and kept it there. For blood 


pressure often rises is weight 


goes up and down 











3. However, after a medical examina- 
tion, this man learned that like most 
high blood pressure patients today, 
he could do a lot to help himself. 





5. He followed his doctor’s instruc- 
that his food 
might help his condition, and avoid 


tions about diet, so 


putting an extra burden on his heart. 


eo 
Ae 


\ 
\ S } 


\ 


7. He sees his doctor for frequent 


checkups. Under good medical care 


ind with sensible living habits, he can 


look forward to many happy years 


here is hope that advances of medical 
science will provide new means of com- . 
bating high blood pressure. Many contin Metropolitan 
uing studies are being aided by the Life Life Insurance 
Insurance Medical Research Fund, sup 


ported by 148 Life 
in Canada and the | 


nited States 


Insurance Companies 


Company 


which 


makes grants for spec ial eseart in A MUTUAL COMPANY 
diseases of the heart and arteri includ- 
ing high blood pressure 
For further helpful information about New York 
high blood pressure, send for Metropol 
’ tan’s free booklet ‘Your Hl “art \dadrse 
your request to Booklet Dept 108-T Canadian Head Office: Ottawa 


Canadian Head Office 


Ottawa 


HELEN CLAIRE HOWES 


count on two weeks’ rest in bed every 
time she had a baby, a vacation she 
felt was justly earned. More and more 
physicians are convinced that, if the 
woman is perfectly healthy, two 
weeks of complete inactivity do more 
harm than good. 

For over a hundred and fifty years, 
lone voices have been heard from 
time to time, advocating a more ac- 
tive convalescent state following 
childbirth. The justifications for such 
activity are, oddly enough, the same 
given by physicians who recommend 
two weeks’ rest in bed. They are: 
better drainage of the pelvic organs 
resulting in less infection; better cir- 
culation which prevents the forma- 
tion of blood clots, and general im- 
provement in muscle tone. . Reason 
would seem to be on the side of those 
who advocate normal physical activ- 
ity as early as possible. 


Shorter Hospitalization 


In 1935 a Halifax obstetrician re- 
ported on 500 women who had follow- 
ed a more active schedule, beginning 
with simple exercises on the day fol- 
lowing labor. They walked to the 
examining room on the tenth day, and 
went home in much better condition 
than patients who had remained in 
bed for two weeks. They were able, 
physically and_ psychologically, to 
take on the grave responsibility of 
bringing up a child. Moreover, the 
patient preferred the shortened con- 
finement. 

This summer, another Canadian 
obstetrician reported a study (over a 
12-year period), involving 2,500 cases 


observed in an Alberta maternity 
clinic. The only exceptions to taking 


exercises and to getting out of bed on 
the fourth day (or earlier), were the 
mothers who were unusually run 
down, and those with severe compli- 
cations. 

The more active schedule seemed 
to hasten the return of normal tonic- 
ity to the abdominal muscles; to im- 
prove the circulation of the legs and 
pelvic veins. In this group there was 
an almost complete absence of 
phlebitis following confinement in the 
post-discharged period. Two years 
prior to the report’s appearance, the 
Alberta government had inaugurated 
free hospital care for maternity cases 
for twelve days. Despite the fact 
that the women could remain in hos- 
pital for twelve days at no expense, 
the average stay was 8.4 days. The 
following year it averaged 7.4 days. 
The shorter stay in hospital proved 
almost 100 per cent popular with the 
patients themselves. 

Morbidity (temperature above 
100.5° on more than one occasion), 
was cut to about one-sixth of what it 
used to be at this hospital. The use 
cf sulfas and penicillin were doubtless 
a factor in lowering morbidity, but 
the doctor feels that the increased 
activity of the patients was the prin- 
cipal reason. 


Inactivity Damaging 


Some months ago, a British physi- 
cian published an article entitled “The 
Dangers of Going to Bed”. Referring 
to surgical and medical patients, Dr. 
Asher pointed out the same dangers 
as those which threaten obstetrical 
patients. His picture is very grim in- 
deed. Apparently no part of the 
body escapes the deleterious effects of 
prolonged inactivity. 

According to Dr 
secretions c 


Asher, bronchial 
in the respiratory 
tract and may cause pneumonia. The 
weight of the leg on the bed (especial 
ly if bent over a pillow) may so com 
press the veins that a blood clot may 
ensue especially on the 
buttocks of an overweight person, are 
a nightmare to both patient and nurse 
The muscles waste and the joints be 
come stiff from lack of use. The cal- 
cium drains from the bones and tends 
to form kidney and bladder 
Fractures refuse to heal without 
weight-bearing on the limb. Even a 
few days in bed reduces the appetite 
and results in dyspepsia and heart 
burn. The heart in the supine position 


lect 


3edsores, 


stones. 


must work harder to keep the circu- 
lation going. (And apparently this ap- 
plies to rheumatic fever patients too. 
Dr. Asher says there is no evidence 
that bed rest lessens the incidence of 
complications.) 

The difficulty of using the bedpan 
frequently creates a strain on the 
heart, and may lead to constipation, 
the cathartic habit, or to diarrhea. 
The battle of the bedpan has been 
long and bitterly fought in medical 
journals but, despite many common- 
sense suggestions, this instrument of 
torture has not been replaced. And 


there is nothing more likely to cause 
momentary high blood pressure than 
the refusal of a nurse to permit a 
patient (about to leave hospital alone 
the next morning) to walk to the toi- 
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let a few feet away, because doctor 
neglected to leave instructions! 
There are diseases, of course, which 
require that the patient be kept in 
bed for some time (and a cosy, rest- 
ful place it can be), but the reasons 
should be thoroughly explained to the 
patient. Moreover, the traditional] 
length of time should be reconsicer. 
ed, and every case judged on its mer- 





its. Patients should help to decide 
whether bed is the best place ‘or 
them. How the patient ‘feels’ js 
frequently the best criterion ( jot 


whether family or office manage: jis 
clamoring!). This procedure is ‘e. 
ing followed more and more wide 

A doctor in Cooperstown, N.Y., -e- 
ported on 100 consecutive patie: ts 
who were allowed to sit in a chair : 1d 
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walk on the first day after a major 
operation. Compared with an equal 
number Who remained in bed for 10 
19 15 lays, fewer complications were 
fund in the first group. Further, 
ynese patients returned to work in 4.8 
week: as compared with 8.7 weeks for 
the group Who remained in bed the 
traditional length of time. A letter 
in Modern Medicine reports that a 
foron to surgeon permits patients (on 
whon' he has performed a hernia op- 
epratin) to leave the hospital on the 
lay operation, driving themselves 
home in their own Car. 

When the patient is condemned to 
,jonz period of pointless inactivity, 
demo -alizing effects soon make their 
sppe: rance. There cannot be physi- 
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The Public Oven 
in Greece 
- By JULIE HANIDIS 


Athens. 

THEN I first came to Athens and 
\\ saw servants and housewives car- 
ring their lunch in pans, uncovered 
ind exposed to the covetous eyes of 
yassersby, I thought they had been 
shopping at the neighborhocd deli- 
catessen. But I soon learned they 
were homeward bound from the pub- 
lie oven. 

The profession of the man who 
operates the public oven was estab- 
lished during the Ottoman regime 
ind it was here that the Greeks 
used to hold secret meetings to plot 
wainst the Turks. Today the “four- 
nari’ is the most popular man in the 
neighborhood. Without this facility 
there would be no ovenbaked dishes, 
no cakes or sweets, for eighty per 
ent of the homes in Athens are not 
equipped with baking facilities. 

The “fournari” is also the baker 
nd from him the Greek housewife 
purchases her daily ration of bread. 
After the bread for the day has been 
baked the ovens are free to serve the 
public. By ten in the morning several 
lozen pans full of varied succulence 
lepose on the huge counter prior to 
their installation in the oven. The 
fournari’ Knows his oven well. To 
the left go the meat and potatoes. 
The heat in the centre is not too in- 
tense, a suitable place for the vege- 
table dishes. The cakes and sweets 
to the right where the heat is more 
even He adds salt to the roast and 
hastes as required. 


Cakes and Politics 


A ‘act which amazed me is that the 
foulnari’ dces not keep a too watch- 
ful eye on the cakes. At home in 
Canada I remember we dared not 
dane the pan after the batter had 
heen idded. Until it reaches the oven 
gree cake batter takes an awful 
heating but, unlike the Roman Em- 
pire, ‘he cakes just don't seem to fall. 
Oeca ionally, if the “fournari” has be- 


mom involved in a political discus- 


son, probably more heated than his 
oven he may roast your meat to a 
lvazv'e or your cake batter may be 
lorg..tten. 

Th: majority of Greek housewives 
have never baked a cake in their 
lives and I have been deluged with 
4 million questions about this par 
ticular domestic feat. I remembered 
my home economics teacher who 
Stressed that an oven must never be 
pened until the cake has been in at 
east for twelve minutes. The Greek 
‘lournari”® has never taken an eco 
homics course but I'll wager that he 
{an turn out a better job than the 
leacher who, with one eye on the 
Clock and the othes on the cook book, 
laught me how to bake a cake and 
ly an egg. 
man she loves, next 
dearest in a woman's heart is her 
Culinary ability and whether the 
BGreek gallant likes it or not he may 
Ss Well resign himself to the fact that 
athe “fournari”’ is the second.man in 
Bhis wife’s life. A way to a man’s heart 
May be through his stomach but 
Without the aid of the “fournari” in 
B thens many a whirlwind romance 
e’°uld come to an abrupt end and fall 

‘atter than a badly beaten batter. 


After the 


cal deterioration without accompany- 
ing mental change. Fussiness and a 
return to dependency are the first 
symptoms. Patients of long standing 
may become content to lie in a semi- 
stupor, dozing throughout the day and 
wakeful at night. If they were kept 
busy and happy during the day, pre 
paring for their discharge, they would 
sleep soundly at night. If the object 
of treating the sick is to prolong life, 
the active cooperation cf the patient 
is more likely to lead to this end than 
his premature assumption of the role 
of vegetable. If the patient must stay 
in bed, he should be encouraged to do 
everything he can for himself. 

The case is cited of a lady who had 
been confined to bed for 17 years 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
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with “nervous debility” and an infec- 
tion of the finger nails. She received 


a rude shock when ordered out of 


bed, but became literally a new wom. 
an within a few days. Indeed, getting 
an individual out of bed may turn 1 
slovenly, incontinent patient into a 
clean, fastidious person. As the vet 
erinarians say, “Just get the horse 
on its feet!” 

To make it possible for the hospital 
to have patients up and around many 
changes may have to be made. The 
institution must be arranged for the 
patient, not the patient for the insti- 
tution. As Dr. Asher says, “Too often 
a sister puts all her patients back to 
bed as a housewife puts all her plates 
back on the shelf—to make a tidy 


appearance.” This is doubtless why 
the patient’s feet are bound down 
tightly under the mitred sheets and 
the perfectly folded coverlet. It cer 
tainly contributes little to the pa- 
tient’s comfort. 

Dr. Asher recommends that a warm 
day-room be attached to every ward 
Patients should be permitted to dress 
themselves and to spend the entire 
day reading, playing quiet games, 
walking about and visiting. Institu- 
tions for rehabilitating war casual 
ties include game rooms, instructors 
and equipment for handicraft which 
play a large part in getting the vet- 
eran back into active life. This phy- 
sician claims that heart cases should 
spend most of their time in the day 


room, and quotes Sir James Macken 
zie as an example of an active heart 
patient. He continued to play golf 
and lived an active life for 17 years 
after his first attack following a 
heart infection. 

Dr. Asher’s challenging article ends 
with a petition to 

Teach us to live that we may dread 

Unnecessary time in bed 

Get people up and we may save 

Our patients from an early grave. 

So when Johnny comes marching 
home from the hospital weeks before 
you expect him, don’t accuse the doc- 
tors of heartlessness. They know 
what they are doing—trying to pre- 
vent Johnny from becoming an inval- 
id, even a short-term one. 
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MUSIC 


A Concerto H ercules 


By JOHN YOCOM 


ARE indeed is the violinist who 

can play more than one or two 
concertos at a moment’s notice, but 
Harry Adaskin, head of the Depart 
ment of the University of British 
Columbia, has set himself a hercu 
lean, if not record-breaking, task for 


concerto playing. On successive Tues 








day evenings until ‘ember, at the 
Vancouver Art Gallery, he is present 
ing ten concertos. They constitute an 
historic series ¢ the years 
from Bach to Hindemith. Sponsored 
by the U.B.C. Extension Department, 
the unique course started on Oct. 5; 


it is a follow-up of Adaskin’s highly 
successful series last year when he 
did the ten Beethoven violin sonatas. 
That course was sold out and the 
same thing has happened this year. 

“Each evening one great violin con 
certo is thoroughly analyzed and ex- 
plained,” Harry Adaskin tells us, 
“with the whole thing being played 
through, stopping and starting just 
is we would if learning the piece fo1 
the first time.” 

I takes 
up half the evening. After intermis 

1 the violinist and his accompanist 
wife, Frances Marr, come back and 
play the work through without com 


1is break-down presentation 


ment, as at a concert “The second 
playing,” says Adaskin, “allows the 
listeners to apply what they have 





Photo by Marcel Ray 
[he T.S.OV's Pop series. a Friday 
night Massey Hall and radio leature. 
commenced this week. Pianist Neil 
Chotem will be quest artist Oct. 29. 


learned earlier in the evening and 
enables them to test their listening 
powers.” 

Although no previous musical train- 
ing is required of the course mem- 
bers, for a $5 registration fee Van- 
couverites are getting a double treat 

study evenings and concerts. Even 
in a large metropolis concert-goers 
would not hear such a repertoire for 
several seasons. The series started 
with Bach’s E major; then Mozart’s A 
major, Beethoven, Paganini, Mendels 
sohn, Tschaikowsky, Brahms, _ Si- 
belius, Delius, with Hindemith’s Con- 
certo (1939) as a final evening’s en- 
tertainment and test of the under 
standing of good music. 

A sidelight on the enormous phys- 
ical and mental aspects of the job is 
the fact that the indomitable Adaskin 
had to learn all the concertos before 
the university year began, for admini- 
strative work, lectures and teaching 
it U.B.Cc. make up a busy enough 
routine. 


Reviews 


Songs of the 18th and earlier cen- 
turies were presented in the Con 
servatory concert-hall, Toronto, last 
week by Ernesto Vinci, baritone, and 
Greta Kraus, harpsichordist. A large 
audience provided spontaneous ap- 
plause on many occasions for the two 
excellently matched artists. What a 
wealth of beauty, dignity, and merri 
ment, too, in the simple melodies of 
those past centuries! There were 
several sacred songs, and the two 
chorales by Bach made one wish that 
more singers would draw upon this 
great store of religious song. The 
even flow of Vinci’s fine voice con- 
trasted most effectively with the rip- 
pling tone of Kraus’s harpsichord. 
The beautiful love songs from Tudor 
England, one by Robert Jones cap- 
ping Dowland’s “What if I never 
speede?” with his own “What if I 
speede?” were a convincing demon- 
Stration that only the harpsichord 
can reproduce the tone color the 
Elizabethan composers desired. 

For one who spends most of his 
time successfully teaching others to 
sing, Vinci retains a fine flexibility of 
voice and complete smoothness of 
tone throughout its entire range. 
These two qualities, combined with 
splendid breath control, were amply 
evident in the somewhat ornate aria 
from “The Death of Jesus” by Bach’s 

I 


temporary, Carl Graun. Further 
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Lubka Kolessa. outstanding concert 
pianist and faculty member of the 
Royal Conservatory. presents a re- 
cital in Eaton Auditorium, Oct. 23. 
more, Vinci was able to convey de- 
lightful wit to his audience without 
destroying the artistry of his per- 
formance. It was most successful in 
the sheer comedy of “Les canards”, a 
bergerette from the 18th century 
French court. Before this song, Vinci 
noted that some of the tones to be 
heard could hardly be classed as bel 
canto but that they were essential to 
the song——and they were.—F.A. 
° 

The intricate patterns and emo- 
tional depths of feeling of the Span- 
ish dance were brought to Eaton Au- 
ditorium last week by José Torres, 
said to be the greatest Spanish dancer 
today. A one-man dance recital may 
well prove as tedious to the audience 
as it is apt to make impossible phys- 
ical demands upon the artist but in 
this case both finished with equal 
élan. With castanets, excellent piano 
accompaniment, magnificent COs- 
tumes and artistry of a high order, 
Senor Torres provided an evening as 
satisfactory to the many teachers and 
students of the dance as to the re- 
mainder of the audience. “Asturias”, 
the delicately wrought choreography 
of the highly-stylized dispatching of 
the bull, demanded an encore. “Don 
Juan”, romantic in mood, was _ per- 
formed with great taste. It was in- 
teresting to note that José Torres held 
the mood of the previous number 
while accepting the applause of the 
audience. F. Elias de Quiros, in his 
dual function as piano accompanist 
and soloist, justly shared the ap- 
plause.—B.C 


Sales Campaign 


The Solway String Quartet, Cana 
da's latest important string group, 
has accepted a double challenge. 
“irst. the Solway String Quartet has 
ambitions of some day definitely rat 
ing in the chamber music world. The 
second part ol the challenge is to 
make chamber music more attractive 


— 





to the layman, because since the 18th 
century f one reason or another, 
the form has had a narrow appeal. 
Throughout the province for over a 

t S.S.Q. has been acquiring 
he endorsement of community aud 
iences for string quartet programs. 


Last week in Hart House Theatre be- 
fore a nearly-filled auditorium, and 
xy half an hour over a radio net 
york, the four men showed how it is 
done. With a Pop series of stepping 
stones they deftly led hearers into 


the literature of chamber music 
The stones: Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud,” 
Dvorak’s American Quartet, Kern’s 


“Smoke Gets in Your Eyes,” a slick 
arrangement of Gershwin tunes 
Howard Cable’s), Waldo-Warner’s 
“Pixy Ring” with well. appreciated 
cello lick 

But there was very little that was 
remiss in the performance, Classi 
cal chestnuts and polished novelties 
were equally presented with seasoned 
technique and expressive cooperation, 
sensitive phrasing and_= generally 
satisfying interpretations. Like pre 
vious hearers, in other parts of On 
tario and of the radio programs, the 
Hart House audience liked the sam 
ple. The Solway group is doing an 
excellent job of selling the initial in 
stallments of chamber works to Ca 
nadians But Maurice Solway and 


Ss, etc 


his colleagues are not forgetting the 
first part of the challenge: to gain 
international standing. Future plans, 
while including a continuance of the 
sales campaign, also call for the gen- 
uine 14-carat wares in chamber mu- 
sic literature. 
. 

Oscar Morawetz, the gifted young 
Czech-Canadian composer, received 
word last week that his Sonata, first- 
prize winner in the 1945 C.A.P.A.C. 
competition, was performed over the 
Australian Broadcasting Corporation 
network this summer by pianist 
Frank Warbrick 

The Toronto Music Lovers Club pre- 
sents five Saturday matinee musi- 
cales at the Royal Ontario Museum 
Theatre on Oct. 30, Nov. 27, Jan. 29, 
Feb. 26 and March 26. The artists 
will be pianists Norah Drewett and 
George Brough, violinists Geza de 
Kresz and Gerhard Kander, and cell- 
ist Boris Hambourg. 

The Undergraduate Association of 
the University of Toronto’s Faculty 
of Music is presenting a concert in 
Convocation Hall, Thurs., Oct. 28, in 
support of the university’s Red Fea- 
ther campaign. Artists appearing on 
the program include Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan, Dr. Healey Willan, Frances 
e 
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James, the Bell Singers, the « 
Quartet, Edmund Hockridge, 
Goodman and Alberto Guerrey 
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RADIO 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


More Layman 's History 


By JOHN LL. WATSON 


§ enw C.B.C. was not wrong when it 

boasted that it was making his 
tory with the two current “Wednes 
day Night” programs devoted to the 
progress of music through the ages. 
The “Layman’s History of Music” 
was both useful and entertaining, a 
combination of quaiities often 
found in a radio program. It was use 


not 


ful to those listeners who appreciate 


serious music but who Know little o1 
nothing of how it came to be what it 
is; to such listeners it gave a brief, 
though completely logical and cohe 
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Violinist Geza de Kresz. famed on 
two continents, will be soloist at 
the Toronto Symphony s subscription 
concerts in Massey Hall, Oct. 26-27. 
The T.S.O. is alternating with Les 
Concerts Symphoniques to present 
weekly Dominion network broadcasts. 
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ent, résumé of the development of 
musical forms and made some at- 
tempt to associate the music with the 
general trend of thought and feeling 
in the epochs in which it was com 
posed. Even for those who needed no 
education in the history of music, the 
programs Were entertaining, for they 
contained a great deal of fine work 
by a number of our most accomplish 
ed performers. 

The script, written by Dr. Leslie 
Bell, was sound and scholarly, but 
not unduly schoolmasterish—still, an 
occasional touch of humor wouldn't 
have hurt it a bit. As for the musical 
part—no representative selection can 
ever be counted on to please every- 
one; we are prone to attach more im 
portance to the omissions than to the 
inclusions! In the first part. I would 
like to have had more attention paid 
to Bach, who was inadequately repre 
sented, and perhaps less time wasted 
on Purcell’s inferior “Witch of End 
or’. In the second program, the area 
which had to be covered was so exten- 
sive—-and so densely populated with 
composers of importance—that it was 
virtually impossible not to omit some 
who, one feels, ought to have 
includec. It was disappointing, in a 
way, nct to have had a movement 
from a 3rahms’ symphony sort 
of summing-up of the nineteenth cen 
tury, although the first movement of 
the magrificent F-Minor Quintet did 
serve to illustrate the apex of the 
nineteenth-century Romantic move- 
ment——-just as the Mozart Concerto 
illustrated the apex of Classicism. In- 
cidentally, I think Dr. Bell went too 
far when he called Tschaikowsky 
“the greatest composer in the history 
of nineteenth century music’. Or did 


been 


asa 


Mv. Morgan, the narrator, merely 
leave out the adjective ‘Russian’? 


Generally speaking, however, the 
selections were made with good taste 


and good s°-nse, 


Hard to ‘Single Out 


The artists were all so competent 
that it is hard to single out any of 
them for special mention. Our old 
friends, Francis James, Edmund 


Hockridge and Greta Kraus were in 


top form, as was Margaret Ireland, 
a young Canadian pianist of great 
brilliance who has just returned to 


Canada after a long sojourn in New 
York. 

Now, “A Layman’s History of Mus- 
ic’ was a wonderful idea, but it 
should be only the first step in the 
direction of a much broader and more 
comprehensive idea. What about “A 
Layman’s History of Western Cul- 
ture” (a la Life Magazine)? Why not 
a series of at least half-a-dozen 
grams illustrating the development of 
the creative arts in modern Western 
civilization with special emphasis on 
music, poetry and the drama? For ex 
le, an evening on the sixteenth 
century could include: a_ play of 
Shakespeare, music by Palestrina, 
Byrd, the Elizabethan lutenists, read 
ings from La Pléiade, a talk on Flor 
entine art; the following week might 


pro 





include Racine or Moliére, Milton and 
Corelli: and so on, right down to 
Schonberg, Auden, Picasso and 


sartre 
Such a plan would give direction 
and significance to the “Wednesday 
Nights” and they would most certain 
After all, there 
fascinating to the 


history of ideas 


ly “make history” 
is no history so 
adult mind as the 
even if our educational authorities re 
fuse to recognize it 

It has become abundantly clear 
that C.B.C. “Wednesday Night” is in 
the hands of men of vision and integ 
rity —a species of human not too fre 
quently associated with radio on this 
continent; there is literally no limit 
to what the “Wednesday Night” pro 
erams can accomplish if the integrity 
is maintained and the vision constant 
lv enlarged. 

The new Canadian 
tric program seems to have all the 
ingredients that make for general 
popularity: the Bell Singers at their 
slickest, the pleasantly modulated 


General Elec 
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voice of Charles Jordan and shiny 
hew arrangements by Dr. Bell 
Howard Cable. The production is 


swift, the continuity is 
trived and even the 
relatively painless 


] } 
cieverly con 
commercials are 


The ideal sort 


show for “easy Sunday listening 
(C.B.C.--Dominion, Sundays at 6 p.m 
EST ) 


Canada’s three top symphonies wil 


all be broadcasting throughout 

fall and winter over C.B.C. networks 
On Tuesday nights at 8.30 p.m. EST 
the Toronto Symphony Orchestra, un 


der Sir Ernest MacMillan, will alte: 


nate with Les Concerts Symphoni 
ques de Montreal, under Désiré De 
fauw. Guest conductors of the two 
orchestras will include Vladimir Gol 
schmann, Georges Enesco and 


Charles Munch. Soloists will 
Primrose, Flagstad, 
Heifetz, Rubinstein, Moiseiwitch, ef 
al. The Vancouver Symphony, un 
der Jacques Singer, will play on Sun 
days at 11.00 p.m. and will feature a 
considerable number of contemporary 
works 
For the 
the Toronto 


nclude 
Maleuzynski, 


} 
i 


demanding listeners 
Symphony “Pop” Con 
certs will be broadcast each Friday 
at 9.00 p.m. Paui Scherman will di 
rect most of the concerts, which will 
include a “Gershwin-Gould” night, a 
grand opera night, a ballet night and 
a Viennese night. Thomas L. Thom 
as, Jean Dickenson, Igor Gorin, and 
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talented young ( ‘ana- 


Adam Gaw. ( 
dian tenor member of Opera School 
and Mendelssohn Choir, 


next month for further study in Italy. 


leaves 
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PERSONALITIES 


Dr. Elizabeth Matheson 


By RUTH M. BUCK 


senate of formed. Her work as doctor extended 


_ JUNE cf this year, t 
tk to confer into both the newly formed provinces, 


1e University of Toron 


red an honorary degree in Medicine actually through an area of almcst 
on Dr. Elizabeth Beckett Matheson, one hundred miles since there were 
who graduated in 1898 from the no other doctors (any nearer than 
Women's ‘Medical College and re Battleford) until the founding of the 
ceived her degree at that time from Barr colony at Lloydminster. 
Trinity Colleve, now part of the Uni Dr. Matheson was the wife of the 
versity. She was the first woman Rev. J. R. Matheson, missionary at 
to practise medi in the North Onion Lake from 1892 until his death 
West Territories though she was re in 1916. It was to help him in his 
tused registration without oral exam work that she returned to her studies 
, ination until 1905 when t ovine medicine though she was then 
Saskatchewan and Alberta wer the mother of three small children. 
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As Elizabeth Scott she had been a 
student at the Women's Medical Col- 
lege in Kingston in 1887; but she had 
agreed before her second year was 
completed to go to India as a teacher 
and zenana worker for the Presby- 
terian Board of Missions. Aiter two 
years in India returned to Can- 
ada, married and went with her hus 
band to the Chureh of England mis- 
sion at Onion Lake. 

Those are the bare facts, but about 
them is woven a life of adventure, of 
strange endeavor, of valor and en 
durance. That it was such is due in 
part to the influence of her husband. 
He was almost eighteen years her 
senior, so that 1948 as well as being 
the fiftieth anniversary of her gradu- 
ation as a doctor of medicine is the 
centenary of his birth. 


she 


Four In Ministry 
John Richard Matheson and _ his 


brother, Canon Edward Matheson 0! 


Battleford, were of that group Ol 
four men, all clergymen in the 
Church of England, who brought 


distinction to the name of Matheson. 
Samuel Pritchard Matheson, Arch 
bishop of Rupert’s Land and Primate 
of All Canada, was the most eminent. 
John William Matheson, Dean of St. 
John’s Cathedral in Winnipeg, was 


younger than the others by ten or 
fifteen years. He was the Arch- 


bishop’s nephew, the son of his eldest 
brother. John and Edward Matheson 
closely related to the Arch- 
bishop, their fathers being first 
cousins and their mothers sisters, 
daughters of John Pritchard who 
had been a_fur-trader with the 
North-West Company before he _ be- 
came an ardent supporter of Lord 
Selkirk and the Red River Colony. 
It was through the Pritchard connec- 
tion that all four men entered the 
Anglican ministry, for the Mathesons 
Selkirk settlers 


were 


were Presbyterians, 
from the Highlands of Sutherland 
shire. 


Three of the men were noted as 
scholars. John Matheson though the 
eldest of the four was the last to 
enter the ministry. That was when 
he was over forty, and had already 
become something of a_ legend. 
Scarcely an account of the early Wesi 


that did not refer to him. Amazing 
stories were told of his prowess as 


a runner, athlete, guide, horse-trader. 
poker-player—-as anything in fact but 
what he was to become in later life 
when sincere conversion made him 
a man of God. Many of the stories 
may have been exaggerated. He him- 
self never spoiled a gcod story by 
over-verification. It was enough that 
he drew men to him. In him the nim- 
hleness of Wales and the rough power 
of the Scottish Highlands had com- 
bined to produce something sparkling 
and adventurous, a man of action but 


of a deeply emotional nature and 
warm humanity. 
Doctor To Order 

Elizabeth Scott was born near 
Campbellford in Ontario. She was 


nineteen when she met John Mathe- 
son but it was another six years be- 
fore she agreed to marry him, for 
she had decided during her first year 
at Queen’s to become a missionary, 
and the difference not only in their 
ages but in their ways of life seemed 
too great. 

her return from India, his 
sincerity convinced her and they were 


Upon 


married in 1891. The following sum 
mer they began their work at Onion 
Lake. They found there only a 


tumble-down church, a four-roomed 
mission house, and a small day-school 
whose attendance ranged from two or 
three often to none at all. By the 
work of their own hands they built 
the mission into a large boarding 
school, and of the eighty to one hun 


dred children finally enrolled not 
more than twenty were treaty In 
dians for whom the Government al 
lowed an annual grant. The rest were 
only part Indian or were white chi! 
cren enrolled either as boarders oi 
day-pupils. For that reason the Terri 


torial Government paid the salary of 
a teacne! 


John and Elizabeth Matheson had 
nine children of their own, two of 
whom died in early childhood. They 


legally adopted five orphans as well 

In all their work, the Church fo1 
years could give them only its full 
consent, and to John Matheson the 
salary of three hundred dollars a 


year, raised eventually to six hundred. 
Yet in his reports to Synod in the 
early 1900’s, John Matheson was list- 
ing the receipts and expenditures of 
the Mission in the thousands of dol- 
lars; and newcomers in the rapidly 
opening settlements were amazed by 
a missionary who they were con 
vinced “could buy out any business 
man in the country and never miss 
the money.” When he was asked 
how they managed to finance a ven- 
ture that was so much their own, he 
said staunchly “By faith,” but he took 
for granted his own. skill and re- 
sourcefulness, his business abil'ty 
and the courage of a great heart. On 
his wife’s part he expected and found 
the same noble qualities of high en- 
thusiasm and self-sacrifice. 


He was builder, rancher, trader 


a 


and missionary. She was for a time 
16 
teacher, housekeeper and mother of 


a family that had grown to ten o, 
more children before the first wintey 
was over, Then they found willing 
helpers, inspired by the example set 
John Matheson, convinced of the neeq 
for a doctor, persuaded his wife jo re 
turn to Medical College. Fifty ears 
later only the stirring advent i 
recalled, not the desperate cont vite 
to meet expenses, the lonely art. 
ache. 

Here was no light-hearted ier 
graduate, but a woman in grir ae 
nest. For one winter she att leq 
Manitoba Medical College bu: hag 
to give up her studies a few eks 
before the birth of her third ch in 
September she enrolled as a aa 
year student once more, but th 


Available in Black, White, Blue and Nude with 





matching A’lure* Bras in 3 cup sizes. 


You'll do a little flag-waving yourself 


the day your corsetiere zips you into this comfortable 
girdle. That wonderful, softly-boned STA-UP-TOP* 
gently, but oh so persuasively, keeps those middle 
dimensions whittled right down to a minimum. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


nna 


women’s Medical College in Toronto. 


4t Christmas she wrote her examina- 
tions completing not only her second 
year studies, but writing a required 
exam! sation in matriculation Latin 
Then she entered third year 


aS WE 
Jasses and was successful 


( in those 
— . : . 
yminations in the spring. 


The fol- 


exan 
EE eS 
WO) HS 


The Housewife's 
Eternal Enemy 
oy LYN HARRINGTON 


M every side comes the warn- 


k R 


“Get your clothes moth- 
procied. Use this spray, that bug 
hom», or these moth crystals.” The 
arsenal in the battle against moths 
was never better equipped. And 
housewives in the United States lay 


ut some $45 millions each year in the 
warfare. 

Apparently science still has a long 
way to go in the matter. Fur, feath- 
ers and woolens continue to foot the 
huge annual food bill of the elusive 
nest. It is something to know that 
scientists are now working on solu- 
tions for mothproofing yarns, so that 
materials will be protected from the 
very beginning. Now if manufactur- 
ers would just see eye to eye with the 
scientist and the consumer, we'd be 
ill set 

But squabbling over moths is no 
new thing. 

The moth is of world-wide distribu 
tion, and of hoary lineage. The family 
is as old as history itself. Perhaps 
wonder what the clothes moth 
did for food before we took to wear 
ing clothes? The fact is, that some 
ff them changed their tastes, as we 
went in for the ‘‘new look” centuries 


you 


Some vegetarian moths turned to 
il fibres. Others had lived and 
multiplied on a diet of wool and hair 
from wild sheep and cattle. There 
were moths in the dark corners of the 





cave Where the cavewoman_ tossed 
hides and feathers. 
Pliny, the Roman naturalist and 


historian, came up with some bright 
suggestions. He recommended that 
clothing should be laid in a coffin. 
The sinister container would frighten 
the moths away. Evidently that 
t enough, for he had other ideas 
on the subject. 

“Hang up a few cantharid beetles 
about the place,” he advised. “That’ll 
do the trick”. 


Ski: A Lion 


Bi’ in a multitude of council there 


Was 


is \ sdom. He went on to advocate 
the vse of a lion's skin for wrapping 
up : irments, “the poor little insects 
bein. placed in bodily fear of 


this 
terri le animal”. : 
M. vbe they ran out of lion skins, or 


berhips they weren’t so efficacious 
afte: all. For in the Middle Ages, 
chat-laines were laying their tapes- 
tries and homespuns into armoires 
With spices from Cathay. 


re.sants, of course, had to get 
alon as best they could. They found 
that pine cones helped. After beat- 
ing ind airing their clothing on 
fen and bushes, they packed them 
int hests with pungent aromatic 
con There is no record of how 
they sot the resin out later on. 

Another school of thought mis 
lakily trusted to salt and pepper. 
bla or cayenne, sprinkled about 
amovgst the clothing. A_ persistent 
belie’ still clings that newsprint is a 
Mot! repellant. 

“T repellants for clothes moths 
are Known,” declares the U.S, Depart- 
men! of Agriculture. And goes on to 
prove that not the foulest odor keeps 
moths at bay. So don't count on the 
odor of your cedar chest to protect 
your woolies, It’s only the volatile 
Ol that does the trick —and then only 
In well-made chests. Nor is it the 
Pungent smell of moth balls that 

alienates the pests. It is the fumes 
) in Proper concentration that kill them 
4} 3 off 
; ‘ Not Witchcraft nor incantations 
| wil repel moths. Only constant 
% & ‘'Slance in using the methods of the 
“| io bast sunning and airing —plus the 
= St of today’s chemical inventions 


W ’ 
ill foil the winged menace 


lowing year she graduated as a Doc- 
tor of Medicine and returned to 
Onion Lake to practise as a mission- 
ary without any thought of payment. 
A few years later the Department of 
Indian Affairs recognized her services 
and appointed her doctor to the In- 
dians at the princely salary of three 
hundred dollars a year. 

Looking back over the long years 
her experiences seem incredible — a 
seventy-five mile trip in a lumber 
wagon, her three-months-old baby in 
her arms, over frozen corduroy roads 
through northern muskeg and bush 
to set a man’s leg; camping in the 
snow or in the summer heat of prairie 
trails; sleeping in trappers’ shacks: 
daring the threat of bush fires and 





Ss 













hazardous river-crossings; knowing 
tragic accident cases, murders and 
suicides; fighting epidemics of diph- 
theria and small-pox; attending wo- 
men in agonizing childbirth in lonely 
shacks. 

When the country opened for settle- 
ment, John Matheson built a hospital 
for his wife. The Indians were still 
afraid of hospitalization, and except 
for accident and operative cases, most 
of the patients were white settlers. 
In certain emergencies as epidemics 
a trained nurse was engaged. For the 
rest she had the help of members of 
the mission staff, and for the latter 
years her two elder daughters. In 
operative cases, a doctor from Lloyd- 
minster was called. 


/ 


When her husband’s strength failed, 
Dr. Matheson became acting prin- 
cipal of the school, attending to all 
the business as well as to her own 
practice. She remained at Onion 
Lake until the spring of 1918, when 
she was appointed medical inspector 
of the Winnipeg public schools. 

It seemed to her then, with the es- 
tablishment of her home in Winnipeg, 
that life became much easier. She 
had only to maintain that home, care 
for her children, and earn their liv 
ing. She did it all as she had done 
everything else expected of her——with 
a direct simplicity that was to appear 
to her children as the very emblem of 
nobility and courage. 

In 1941 she resigned her position 


with the school board, not at the age 
of sixty-five, but seventy-five. Now 
she lives for most of each year with 
her eldest daughter in San Antonio, 
Texas, but usually spends the sum- 
mer in Canada. This summer she 
flew from Winnipeg to attend Con- 
vocation in Toronto and returned by 
air to take the lake boat to the home 
of another daughter at Norway 
House. 

In her eighty-third year Dr. Mathe- 
son is still an arresting personality, 
erect and graceful, alert and interest- 
ed in everything about her—-a woman 


who has long since discovered that 
the well-spring of life is never in 
thought of self but in service of 


others. 
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This amazing new Automatic Blanket gives you sleeping comtort you've 





never had before. Its gentle, sunshiny warmth supplements the natural 
heat given off by the body and gives you really restful sleep. 


As the bedroom temperature drops the bedside control provides greater 


warmth by keeping the current “On” a greater percentage of the time. If 
the room temperature rises, less warmth goes into the blanket. Thus, as the 


temperature varies while you sleep, the bedside control automatically makes 
your G-E Blanket equal in warmth to one, two or three ordinary blankets. 


Available in rose, blue, and green; finished with wide satin bound edges. For twin 
‘ ” ” . be - - 99” : 
and single beds, sizes 66° x 86° one control, price $42.50. Double bed size 72) x 86 


with one control, 


grees of warmth, price $54.50. 


See your nearest G-E Dealer. 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRI 


price $44.50; with two controls for couples who like different de- 


CO 
LTD 


ead Office. Toronto — Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 


FOR THE MOST 
MARVELOUS 
NIGHT'S SLEEP | 
/ IMAGINABLE 


aoe "rs 


ta, 
\ J 


an 


WARMTH WITHOUT WEIGHT—Weighs slightly 
more than one ordinary blanket but keeps 
you as warm on cold nights as oc heavy pile 
of bulky bed covers 







a 
PRE-WARMS YOUR BED —A few minutes be 
fore you retire turn the Bedside Control “ON 
and set the pointer to ‘‘HIGH When you 
b in, you find the bed warm and cozy 


a / 
PLENTY OF FRESH AIR — You can have all! the 
fresh air you want... and sleep in summer 
weight night clothes if you wish .. . without 
loading your bed down with a heavy pile of 
covers 


LANKET INSTEAD OF THREE 


ONE The G-E 
Automatic Blanket takes the place of three 
ordinary blankets. And, there is only one 
blanket to keep clean, protect from moths 


and store du 


ring summer months 





EASY TO WASH — May be washed as easily 
and as quickly as an ordinary blanket, either 
in an agitator-type washing machine or by 
hond in laundry tubs. 
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i” CONCERNING FOOD and brush the bottom with melted little or no shortening, eggs, siwap 
\ butter or unbeaten egg white. Beat leavening and “flour to maj a 
. - eggs slightly, add sugar and salt. dough stiff enough to handle”, 
f \ \ P Y —~ Scald milk and add butter and then Shaped into balls or cut into ngs 
. | lake | line Country Style add gradually to egg mixture. Add and fried in hot Lat. It woul’! be 
: - flavoring and strain into chilled pie worth while to wash the baking ang 
Mo shell. Sprinkle cocoanut evenly over’ if you could be present to have hot 
a By MARJORIE THOMPSON FLINT top. Bake in a hot oven 475°F for ten sugared cake right at the sovrce 
minutes then reduce heat to 350°F It is very probable that cake mich; 
4 ck aes ROF g Se wag longer i also be included in this menu byt 
’ un irm and a knife comes ou . . 
i nea ie, t heer sentiments expressed in both To prepare juice, squeeze and strain can . ae — —- sate - oe 
re velopes for — song and story about childhood juice from 6 medium oranges and 4 The fried cakes are of the same until the evening meal since the 
" every need — visits to the country—usuaily to a medium lemons. Combine thoroughly. family as plain doughnuts although ©O™MPany could be counted on to ‘tay 
: write and tell farm belonging to grandparents or Measure juice into saucepan and = they “seem as different as can be. to “tea”, a meal of some conseqi 
: us your re- uncles—refer with much nostalgia to mix. Bring to boil over hottest fire They would be made with thick sour 2nd substance—but that’s ano'he 
quirements. berry pies cooling on the window and at once add liquid pectin stir- cream, a commodity usually at hand, chapter. 
sill and jars full of spicy cookies. The ring constantly. Then bring to a full lshine aoe 
, person in charge of these cooky jars rolling boil and boil hard % minute. . = 
aa SD was reputed to be kindly and open Remove from fire and skim. Pour 
ca handed which makes it sound very quickly into glasses which contain , 
~ NATIONAL much like Mecca for small persons 1 rose geranium leaf each. Paraffin Cvey Ce wear 
\ ik dN GooDs with large appetites. All of which hot jelly at once. Makes about 7 
‘wav unda a: rings us to the subject of food glasses (6 ounces each). 
: country style—-sixty years ago O01 As for pies the presence of com- 
ath HAMILTON ONTARIO thereabouts. pany demanded that there be two 
4 a ae a Ba The daily requirements of the cul varieties not as a choice but to serve 
Rae " inary department would be three a piece of each kind. The mincemeat 
so0d meals, lunch boxes for school was made probably in the fall when ~~ 
children and extra meals occasion- a beef was slaughtered so that there 
caused by | ilv for workmen and carpenters would be fresh minced beef, apples, \ \ 
travel motion, not to mention threshers and city vis- spices and boiled sweet cider, to men- | : 
a itors. The food supplies must be ade- tion a few ingredients. Our grand- Sf 
ER, quate for the unexpected and, in the mothers were quite aware of the ” yy 
Used successfully over aaa wintertime, ample for a day or two convenience of frosted foods since it Ear 
a third of a century — of being snowed-in. Perhaps from was customary on a cold winter's sell {A 
on LAND and SEA Carr 4 2 this necessity of having food on hand cay to make up several apple and a 
Rh hn Daal stems the feeling of great plenty and, mince pies and freeze them in the : 
: since food is the farmer's business, raw state to be baked later on when 
we have come to associate country needed—probably two or three weeks’ CG 
meais with an abundance of every- time would be the length of time they ‘ Teyfluam 
Oh im thing were kept. 
5 To get back to the pies cooling on Another favorite pie then (and Se eo 
the window sill, if you feel a little moOW) was cocoanut custard not CREPE ve CHINE 
homesick for a country style meal the cooked cream filling type but a / ; 
| we herewith submit a menu typical baked custard pie with cocoanut add 7 MilLOT 
| ° , rea } > LO} > 
| of a company dinner fifty to wor ed. Here is the recipe F.MilLO 
vears ago. It is, of course, OSSIONie ‘ i 
that other localities served wares dit- ( ocoanul ( ustard Pie Ke 
ferent ct mpany fare since travel 3 eggs or 6 egg volks slightly 
hadn't developed to the extent where ‘beaten ee a E 
: | meals were as standardized as they 2/3cup sugat 
a aeeere 2 ie 1s teaspoon salt 
| However our re search has satisfied 2cups milk scalded 
is that this menu jis authentic for : 
; 1 tablespoon butter 
one family and their group of friends Sheet Sy ee SPs hd 
Be 2 teaspoons cocoanut flavoring 
AE ESL AREY SS 2 3cup shredded cocoanut 
Fricassee oft Chicken with Biscuits 1 9” unbaked pastry shell 
Mashed Turnips Corn in Cream Have the pastry shell well chilled 
Whipped Potatoes ° on 
Cucumber Pickles Cabbage Salad 
Rose Geranium Jelly Pickled Pears 
| Tea Biscuits 
_ Hot Mince Pie Cocoanut Custard Pie 
Fried Cakes Cheddar Cheese 
Soup wasn’t usual for a company 
| dinner and small wonder if you hap 
pen to be acquainted with the size 
| of the soup plates which belonged to 
ler erware of this period—they 
‘normous and capable of holding 
The pilece-de-resi hance 1or this 
eal was Chicken Fricassee alias 
SIEW cken. There was usually a 
. so under a crate who had been 
S t I I wr sisters tor mispe- 
vn vould make for tende) 
g if simmered long and slowly 
; eo Ss would be served on a 
y > diou Natt surrounded by 
; "Tht 3 , é t tea biscuits and smoth 
as imy ¢£ VV wit! ore oO 
Z ® | t I ravy 
ares | eee ippi of hot 
? eo t wit l e brought fron 
: I | 5 the uestsS Wwe 
t 1 | t interestin 
| fn weer ne bread aed 
t ( ) dinner service 
i I ‘ t Vere ised alon 
| it ties similar to the ADDS DISTINCTIVE 
yné ed iad gs Ca 
. | FLAVOR TO ANY MEAL 
e I l were a point 
t é | pride to the homemaket 
/ s the be ' z ; x ee ee Whether your role is hostess or housewife, you can rely on 
” sually made with a leaf of the rose the wonderful nippy flavor of Ingersoll Old) Oxford 
" ented geranium plant with ap . 
. | jelly poured ove) it in the jelly Cheese to win the approval of everyone. 
W vO 1 ilKe to give you a ’ a 
cipe for this same type of jelly only It's a mellow, tangy blend of delicious old cheddar. 
| t fruit juice ind liquid 
( t oti newrcome ti 


my << — 
Absorbine Jr. 





Rose Geranium Jelly 


orange and lemon jul 
he 

| cups Ibs.) sugar 

2 bottle liquid pec tin 


7 rose geranium leaves 


og 
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VEN PAL HEALTH 


Global State of Mind 


By ANN 


HN Dr. Alan Gregg, Director of 
\\ \ dical Sciences Division, Rocke- 
Foundation, in his paper on 
“The Task Before. Us”, quoted 
Chris opher Morley, he unconsc iously 
struc. the keynote of the entire In- 


felle 


tern: ional Congress on Mental 
Heai 

In peaking of the difficulties that 
lie ead for all those men and 


wom Whose chief concern is univer- 
sally improved mental 
Greg quoted the famous author: 
“Any man who is worth his salt, has, 
py the time he is forty-five years old, 
accumulated a crown of thorns: the 
problem is to learn to wear it over 
one ee” 

If the delegates to this conference 
were to wear their very obvious 
crown of thorns dead centre on their 
wortly and harassed heads, they 
might find themselves on the way 
into the very mental institutions from 
which they are so valiantly trying to 
keep the rest of us. But with their 
problem cocked slightly over one ear, 
and a realistic outlook on the chaotic, 
frustrated and aggressively-minded 
state of the world, they may have a 
fair chance of doing something about 
us all 


Nature ol Selves 


Masters as never before of Nature 
we must now face the nature of our- 
selves,” Was another note struck at 
the Conference by Dr. Gregg, who 
went on to ask: “What can we find 
scientifically to avail us against the 
corruption, jealousy, _ selfishness. 
pride. vanity and lust for power that 
make physical prosperity so desper- 
ately difficult to survive?” 

Boiling it down to the meat of the 


matter, finding an answer to this 
question was the fundamental reason 
for the organization of the Interna 


tional Health Congress recently held 
in London. And so urgent is the 
question considered to be, that men 
and women from some _ forty-five 


coun'ries—_from Iran to Nigeria and 
Puer'o Rico—attended. The average 
age of these delegates was approxi- 
mat between thirty and forty-five 
yea and all of them revealed a 
desi: to soft-pedal personal or na- 


benefit of 
more im- 


tior differences for the 
the vhole and—perhaps 





port. nt than anything else—a down- 

toe th, realistic approach to the 

Imm nse, almost unimaginably com- 
oblems that face them. 

T gathering of delegates at-the 
Cor Ss itself was preceded by over 
a4 yt r’s work on the part of more 
thar tive thousand men and women 


if rying professions from some 
twer y-seven different countries who, 
on} “-paratory committees, had stud- 
led ' problems to be discussed at 


the ongress in the light of their in- 
divi al knowledge and experience, 
and .ieir country’s particular needs, 


apt! des and opportunities. Their 
repr os were finally sent to the In- 
tern ional Preparatory Committee 
Wh was composed of men and wo- 


mé om ten different countries who 
met lor to the Congress, to consid- 
the problems submitted, from 
the» int of view not only of psychia- 


Uy, ut of medicine, sociology, psy- 
cho political science, philosophy 
and ology. 

Effet On Child 

ae use the Congress itself was to 
a Ken up into three distinct but 
oe related phases that of Men- 
~ ygiene, Child Psychiatry, and 
“vedoal Psychotherapy, the problems 
at International Preparatory 
ttee were studied in the light 
Vi se particular subjects. In the 
SUI rizing statement prepared by 
this nmittee before the Congress, it 
‘ey irly evident how deeply and 
* Mately related are all aspects of 
a behavior with every other 
Pee and phase of life and living 
A ‘Ss during the sessions on Child 
Bri: try that Winnipeg paid its 
setae to the Congress. The paper 
? ared by Dr. Gordon Stephens, 


health, Dr.- 


FOSTER 


Chief Psychiatrie Consultant of the 
Winnipeg Child Guidance Clinic, of- 
fered a _ practical explanation and 
definition of not only the aims and 
ideals of the Clinic in Winnipeg, but 
of its daily work; it also gave a de- 
tailed and vigorous resume of the 
whole situation relating to the school 
system as we know it in this country 
e- 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


and its effect 
matters of a “rigid, overstuffed” cur- 
riculum, of over-crowded classrooms, 
of frustrated, maladjusted teachers 
and parents, of restrictive recrea- 
tional opportunities, of the prepon- 
derance in certain school areas of 
female teachers leaving boys open to 


over-much feminine influence, and 
many other vital matters were dis- 
cussed. 

Canada was represented by four- 
teen delegates including Dr. G. Brock 
Chisholm, Director of the World 


Health Organization which is a mem 
ber of the United Nations. 

Before the Congress was over there 
had been founded the World Federa 
tion for Mental Health which will sup- 
port and cooperate with the World 


upon the child. The 


Health Organization and the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. 

The purposes for which the Federa 
tion was formed are many and var- 
ied, the most important being to pro- 
mote the highest possible level of 
mental health among all peoples all 
over the world. It will also promote 
cooperation among scientific and pro- 
fessional groups which contribute to 
the advancement of mental health. It 
will try to help foster the ability of 
peoples to live harmoniously in a rap 
idly changing environment. It will 
promote improved standards of train- 
ing and payment in the professions 
such as. teaching—-concerned with 
mental health. It will also provide 
counsel and assistance 


information, 


e lives first!” 


St.John Ambulance 


Appeals to the Canadian 


Public for FUNDS... 


There is no worthier cause in Canada than the 


work of the St. John Ambulance... . 
Wherever accidents strike, wherever illness 


calls for emergency help, St. 


John Ambulance 


workers give freely of their time. What will the 
public give to back them up? There is never a 
charge made for tag Because this voluntary 


work must continue, John Ambulance, the 
oldest order of ee in the world, seeks 


public support. 


Everywhere in Canada, workers are solicitin 








all over the earth in the field of men 
tal health, and assist in developing an 
informed public opinion among all 
peoples. 

a e 


ee 
7 LAUTY is in the 
Ans a it, contentedly, 


TABLE 


beholder’s eye, 

is why 

I see myself in your steady 

Fair as you found me in 
days. 


gaze 
younger 


Tranquilly, I know the truth, 
The cold, hard fact of fleeting youth, 


But a fig for mirrors, while you still 
see 
beauty 


me! 


The you first conferred on 


May RICHSTONE 


Your contribution will make it possible for the 


St. John 


Ambulance to te 


try, schools and the general public. 
care for their children, will allow 


women how to 


ach First Aid in indus- 


It will teach 


the continuation of valuable blood-typing work, 


will 
workers. 


train and equip many 


more thousands of 


For humanity’s sake—give freely to the St. 


John canvassers, 


« 


to save lives first! 


¢ this minimum 


objective to carry on the vital work of the only emergency 


organization of its kind—The St. 


John 


Ambulance. 


BJECTIVE $600,00 
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COLLECTOR’S ITEM 


Prints or Engravings 


By ANDREW J. ELLIOTT 


_— adjective rare, when applied 

to prints, does not mean scarce, 
or even (as it does when describing 
beef), nearly raw. A rare print is 
simply one of unusual merit, or one 
that is valuable to a degree seldom 
found. 

The words print and engraving are 
practically synonymous, meaning a 
picture or design printed from an 
engraved block or plate. The plate 
was ordinarily of copper; but other 
metals, such as pewter, steel and iron 
have been used. For instance, Durer’s 
“Man of Sorrows” was etched on an 
iron plate. Paper, although the most 
usual, was not the only material on 
which prints were pulled. Rembrandt 
took proofs of his small “Raising of 
Lazarus” on china, while vellum and 
silk were used occasionally by Duret 
and other artists. In most cases, how 
ever, a print on any material other 
than paper has a curio rather than 
an artistic value 

The fact that some prints are ex 
tremely valuable should not deter 
any person of moderate means from 
building up a distinguished collec: 
tion. The way to build a collection is 
to work on a budget, trading as well 
as buying—and in the long run, it is 
an economy to buy only from a repu- 
table dealer. A reputable dealer 
will always exchange a print (pro- 
viding its condition has not deterio- 
rated) and apply its price on another 
Such a policy is not prompted entire- 
ly by love, for prints do not decrease 
in value and by the time one is 
turned back as part payment on an- 
other, its price may have advanced 
considerably. Then too, if a collector 
budgets himself, he will be able, as 
he grows better informed, to snap 
up the occasional plum that others 
have overlooked 


Every rare print, whether etching, 
mezzotint, woodcut, or line engrav- 
ing, has its own peculiar attraction, 
and a real Knowledge can only be 
obtained from careful study of prints 
themselves. Such study, incidentally, 
earries a two-fold reward. The 
student derives intellectual pleasure 
from his growing appreciation of art. 
He also acquires in the process an 
incontrovertible standard of excel- 
lence by which all art can be judged. 

The genius of men like Rembrandt, 
Goya, Turner, Hogarth, Durer, Claude 
and Whistler (to name but a few), 
illumines all their work, whether 
they used a brush or a graver, and, 


although few museums can afford 
representative oils by such masters, 
authentic prints from the same 


hands are well within the means of 
the poorest galleries. Therefore, a 
novice should haunt the print room 
of his local museum, consulting its 
curator regarding every print he 
buys. 

In doing so, the callow collector 
need not consider himself presump- 
tuous. Public galleries are subsidized 
out of taxes and the size of their 
subsidy is conditioned by the extent 
to which the public uses them. Fur- 
thermore, a far-sighted. curator wel- 
comes the opportunity to advise, 
Knowing that, as a private collec. 
tion grows under his supervision, its 
owner's feeling of obligation grows 
too. Eventually, in the majority of 
cases, the owner will bequeath or 
donate his collection to the museum 
which, while it was encouraging him, 
Was quietly shaping the collection 
with an eye to filling a gap in its 
own group of prints. 

When it is realized 
rules for intelligent 


that all the 
print collecting 
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have exceptions, the need for consul- 
tation with experts is readily seen. 
For example: colored prints should 
be eschewed. They were not tinted to 
enhance their beauty, but to conceal 
the fact that they were pulled from 
worn-out plates. This rule, however, 
does not hold good with some of the 
satirical engravings by Rowlandson 
and Bunbury. Again, an engraving 
should be cut well outside the plate 
line. But Whistler cut some of his 
best etchings along the plate line, 
leaving only a tab for the signature. 

“The size of a _ print,’ to quote 
Whistler, “has nothing to do with its 
importance. I'm not arguing with 
you. I'm telling you.” Obvious signs 
of age and hard usage should not be 
accepted as evidence that an engrav- 
ing is old, or even from an old plate. 
Prints can be aged synthetically as 
easily as beer. Actually, rare prints 
have always been cherished and, to 
have any worth, should look bright 
and fresh. However, many plates by 
famous artists have been re-worked 
and, if the lines of an impression 
seem too hard and clear, it should be 
viewed with suspicion. 


Hand QO} The Artist 


Paradoxically, an unfinished print 
is of more interest than a finished 
one. The reason is that the artist 
pulled impressions from time to time, 
to see how the work was progressing, 
and made changes in the plate after 
every proof. Consequently, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the proofs, 
or unfinished states, are by the hand 
of the artist himself, whereas, once 
the plate was finished, impressions 
from it could be pulled by anybody. 
The work of most masters are cata- 
logued, which is a help in identifying 
states, but is not of any great assist 
ance otherwise. 

A catalogue, for instance, cannot 
differentiate between impressions of 
the same proof. Therefore, at least 
until experience has given him con- 
fidence in his own judgment, a be- 


ginner will do well to consult the 
curator of some public gallery at 


every opportunity. 

It is hardly likely that, as a result 
of my suggestion, curators will be 
inundated with requests for advice. 
Rare prints appeal only to the most 
discriminating collectors, for the 
quality of a print is contained in the 
artist’s mastery of line and his ability 
to handle black ink. Whereas a 
painter may, and frequently does con- 
ceal poor draughtsmanship or pov- 
erty of imagination by the dexterity 


with which he plays off one color 
against another, the engraver al- 
lowed himself no such license. He 


made no bid for the approval of the 
thoughtless, who mistake the strong- 
ly sensuous feeling aroused in them 
by vibrant color for artistic apprecia- 
tion. Hence, the aesthetic appeal of a 
rare print is only to the intellect, 
never to the emotions. 

Today, print collecting remains as 
practically the only masculine hobby 
that has not been taken over by 
women, for there is no print worth 
serious consideration that will en- 
hance the cozy charm of chintz. It 
may be an unchivalrous thing to say, 
but the average woman collector is 
interested only in articles that har- 
monize with other articles to form a 
background for her personality. 


Pompadour s Interferenc € 


With the 
tion 


unobtrusive 
characteristic of their sex, wo- 
are still trying to mould print 
making and print collecting into gen 
teel and precious pursuits, in spite of 
some historic failures. Two outstand- 
ing examples of women who have 


determina 


men 


tried and failed are that pearl of 
propriety, the Marquise de Pompa 
dour and a Belgian princess, Marie, 


Comtesse de Flandres. Like amateurs 
in other professions, their efforts, 
although they miscarried, had unfor- 
tunate results. In France, thanks to 
Pompadour’s interference, engraving 


languished for over a century; and 
Marie’s attempts to housebreak the 
great etcher, Felicien’ Rops, have 


dohe nothing to encourage the art i 
Belgium. 


As well as being an art, engraving 
was a lucrative and important busi 
ness until about the middle of the last 


century. Then the new process of pho- 
tography superseded it. With the new 
process, facsimile reproductions and 
illustrations could be produced in a 
fraction of the time taken by en- 
gravers, and at a fraction of the cost. 
An occasional publisher, deploring 
the decline of an ancient art, might 
continue to use prints, as the Century 
Magazine did with the almost mira- 
culously perfect woodcuts of Timothy 
Cole; but for all practical purposes, 
when photography stepped into the 
field, print making was doomed. 
Before it died, the art blossomed in 
England with the most exquisite en- 
gravings the world has ever seen. 
There, at the last moment, the men 
who engraved the paintings of 
Turner reached a degree of delicacy 


in light and shade which far gyp. 


passed the achievements of th 


masters. In fact, even today the 


© old 
Work 


of Cooke, Goodall, Miller, Wilson ang 


their colleagues stands as a 
water mark of human. attai: 
not likely ever to be excelled. 
Although Wilson, the last « 
line engravers of Turner’s pi 
died in Toronto in 1892, his 
tance as an artist is deprecated 
probably lest it obscure the 1 
which he gained for exploi 
greater local importance. Tor: 
ans prefer to remember him 0; 
Sir Daniel Wilson, the peda 
who broke Bishop Strachan’s ¢g 
higher education, and turned 
had been a group of sectaria 
leges into a provincial univers 
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ur. Postmaster and the Inspector of De was twelve years old. A girl, fairly 
old liveries. So the postman is not docked often, was merely an unfortunate in- 
rk for time off. cident; she ought to have been a 
Tl Old S \ Or suppose a woman is knocked boy. Nobody bothered with Child 
gh. / _— awtuw and | lodern Instance down by a motor-car, or the begin Psychology in those times 
nt, - nings of a fire are observed. If a Nevertheless, a wandering Teacher 
postman didn’t pause to attend the of distinction declared roundly that 
the By J. E. MIDDLETON woman, or to ring the fire-alarm, the man who offended a little child 
res, he’d be a dumbhead and should be sex not specified-—might better jump 
or. dismissed: not for disobedience. but into the sea with a millstone around 
re: . s . for observing the rules of the job his neck. Nobody believed him, o 
wn -_ boys ol eight-going on-nine, Postie laughs, retrieves the handful too strictly course. The ag aie t pe 
of engaged in serious business, are of letters he had shoved into the sack cept any such nonse nse as that! And 
oni in trouble. The toy handsaw has come and goes his way, brisk as evet > ah you say, these are important probably these same people were 
oe apart and the work of making an Law and Morals, working for once ) occurrences; not like the collapse convinced that a State Entry of King 
our orange-crate into a proper wagon in double harness, agree that any of a toy saw. By the way, who decides Herod into Jerusalem fo) the opening 
on box is halted; permanently, unless hired man owes all his working tims the relative importance of events? yf the assizes was a most important 
hat something can be done, to the boss who pays him. When the Always grown-up people who cheei event 
col . The saw is but a poor tool when boss is the King, represented by a tully assume that they know every But how can the mending of a to 
in perfect order. An iron frame, thre¢ government which in turn represents _ thing saw be important? Not being God 
sides of a rectangle, the fourth side all the people, the principle is as un The great mass of grown-ups it this morning, I don’t know. But I 
— being a thin saw-blade terminating vielding as nickel-stee] and around Philadelphia, no doubt know that tl yostmain is a better 
in a red handle, boy-size! Now the Emergencies crop up, it is true. A decided that the flying of a kite in a man, and a more useful official for 
4 blade hangs by one end and these postman may fall and sprain his thunderstorm was completely unim the doing of it. despite the fact that 
eights-going-on-nine have their first ankle. Or a surly dog may nip a piece portant 3enjamin Franklin knew he was by-passing the Law and the 
experience of the essential cussedness out of his leg. Has he any right to better Prophets ‘of Government and Eco 
of things-in-general delay the mails while he consults a Now concerning the eights-going nomics. And I Know that the boys 
Such experiences will multiply fo joctor? No! But the King is merciful on-nine. A long time ago in a little ook with gratitude nd respect to 
them until they are sixty-eight-going ind passes down the mercy through country east of the Mediterranean a government official with sense 
on-sixty-nine; and long after, if they the Postmaster-General, the local boy was practically ignored until he enough to be huma 
disappoint the actuaries and the aa Olid A ae a ee eae aa a ai ai a a OS eh ee eee Sn 








Psalmist. Daily they will see modern 
conveniences going mulishly incon 
venient; taps dripping, light-bulbs 
burning out, drains clogging, street 
cars colliding, collar-buttons rolling 
under bureaux, tires blowing-out, bat 
teries failing. Gradually they will 
learn patience and technique. Now 
they have neither and stand per 
plexed 

“Tf my dad were here But each 
dad is immured in an office down- 
oe : town, probably vexed by a rebellious 
; MARKED THIS typewriter, or a crippled elevator, or 
ae ae ER a balky fountain-pen, or a bursting 
sprinkler-system. The dads won’t be 
home for hours and hours; and t 
sii Sie i a i a they’ll be tired 





hen 


7. mothers are somewhere about, 
but boys are sharply aware that 
mothers don't understand machinery 
They Know all about mashed potatoes 
and butter, bread and jam, even 
pumpkin pie with whipped cream, but 
if you showed them a “busted” saw 
they would say “Ask your father,” 
and go on dusting the living-room, o1 
beating eggs, or taking things out of 
the oven 
No; this problem is for a man, since 
the first axiom in a boy’s creed is 
that men know all about everything 
Unhappily some men seem to en 
courage the notion and even come 
to believe it themselves; being slow 
to realize that they are not God 
For the moment, no man is about 
but only for the moment, Coming 
around the corner is the postman 
For a time the boys look languidly 
at his active and purposeful walk as 
he calls at nearly every door, popping 










Y How sweer... 
z CANARY= 


our tirst pet l7 





i , : t -tter- ces and ‘aring 

Ju « married? You're filling poe home stulf into letter-boxes and wearing 
gaiety and sunshine—and the canary his heavy sack almost gaily 

give sunshine in song the whole year Untortunately, in boys’ eyes, he 

ld ss ia ail f seems to be one of the ‘busy people,’ 

: goiden-voiced Canary 1s a happy git : (re . ‘en. of 

t ewlyweds. Just a diet of BROCK’S not to be bothered by children vs 

» SEED will keep the songster healthy good manners, as mothers trequentls 

‘SRDS have warned. “But he’s a man, isn’ 
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he? And maybe we wouldn’t bother 
him much.” 


‘O the eights-going-on-nine approach 
2 him timidly, saying ‘Please, 
Mister, our saw’s busted.’ They hold 
out the small wreck for inspection 


The postman stops, shifts his sack . . 
to the other shoulder and says as (9 jeeb bed wrapped 
evenings 


he takes the tool, “Whaddye been 
doin’ kids, hittin’ it with an axe?” 

“Oh no, please. We was sawing a 
board and it just came apart. Is 1 
no good any more, or could it be 
fixed?” 

“Have you ae pair of pliers; 
pinchers, you know?” 
5s - One of the boys speeds into the 
A a a RN FERS AR. house, dives down cellar, bobs to t} 
surface and speeds back outdoors 


deal Beauty Salon | Time, twelve seconds, flat. In his 


hand is the tool required. In his ab 
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| W. ©. WIEGAND sence the other’ lad, watching the Ribbon-skins of silver blue it a 
bf j : S vs nimble fingers working 
Permanent Waving : Beauty Culture |} Postmen’s minble ting rk , 
| a 4 is : 
| ee ee ee a i earls in a necklace and sinqularl 
| Hair Goods Mister!” and waits in admiration. matched like 2 g M4 
58 BLOOR ST. WEST GOLD MEDALIST Postie’s know-how is perfect. The 3 a 
| Kingsdale 1293 DIPLOMIST saw-blade is hooked into place, a ATT sy ecm Ayre) of the fabric-like treatment Py me Lats precious 
we —— loose bolt is tightened. The pliers are 





eit a a aN aS OR ACAI” returned with the warning, “Now put 


this where you found it,” and the 


Oriental Cream boys have a saw as good as new; 


S@ouravo which wasn't too good. = 
“It's all right for sawing cheese, 


comments the postman, “but some 
boards are too tough for it.” 
“Oh, thanks Mister, thanks. You're 


i CMTC Tie tele exciting collection. 





helps protect the 

kin if applied before 

the long, hard game. 
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Men, Money, Equipment Are N eeds 
Of Research Organization 


By E. HOLT GURNEY 


The Ontario Research Foundation, child of the Ontario government and 


far-sighted private business, fills a vital role in the program of researc h 


carried out for Canadian industry. 


Like any research organization its 


needs are competent men, adequate money, and supplies ol the proper 


equipment. 


E. Holt Gurney. Chairman of the Ontario Research Foundation, out- 
lines the origin and organization of the Ontario Research Foundation 
and the Ontario Research Commission. 


(CHARLES F. KETTERING of Gen 
“ eral Motors was speaking of re 
search in industry when he said that 
such research meant “the look of to 
morrow in place of the look of yes 
terday”. Canadian production large 
ly settles the Canadian standard of 
living: how great is our activity in 
this tomorrow look business? 

Not great enough, if one considers 
figures produced by the President of 
our National Research Council. Quot- 
ing his sources, he estimates that the 
money spent on research in the U.S.A. 
per capita is about double our Cana- 
dian expenditure. In the U.K. slightly 
less than the U.S.A., in Russia, 3 
times. I am impressed by these first 
two figures and not by the last. 
Americans and Britishers will mean 
about the same thing as we do when 
they use the word research. What 
the Kremlin will include, I don't 
Know 


No Duty On Knowledge 


Of course, we benefit by American 
and British expenditures, particularly 
those by our neighbors to the south, 
where conditions most closely re 
semble our own. There is no duty on 
knowledge, and many American la- 
boratories in industry render direct 
service to their branch plants in Can 
ada. Because of widely varying con 
ditions and problems in the need fo: 
research across Canada, most of the 
provincial governments have become 
spenders of money to buy this “to 
morrow look”. It is the purpose of 
this article to trace what has hap 
pened in this field in the province of 
Ontario 

It began in 1927. The then Premier, 
the late Hon. G. Howard Ferguson, 
offered to put dollar for dollar of 
government money with private sub 
scribers to establish an Ontario Re 
search Foundation for the purpose of 
serving industry and agriculture in 
Ontario. I know he expected that 
private subscriptions would be in the 
order of half a million dollars. They 


amounted to $1,600,000. The govern 


ment of the day put up a correspond 
ing amount, and the venture was 
launched. It has grown steadily since 
those days, and today employs a pet 
sonnel of 130. Its income from indus 
try alone today is larger than the 





—N. F. B. Photo 
In a “fugitometer” like this research 
workers test fading qualities of dyed 
fabrics. This is typical of the sort of 
tests daily carried on in a modern 
industrial 


research organization 


return from the original endowment 

But the type of work it has done 
has varied widely even in this short 
period of twenty years. The detailed 
story of The Research Foundation’s 
work is contained in annual reports, 
available to all who are interested. 
They record very important help ren 
dered to both private industry and 
government departments in Ontario. 

Immediately following the war, the 
Prime Minister of Ontario, George 
A. Drew, invited a group of men to 
meet him. All were interested in re- 
search from some angle. He stated 
that he considered appointing a com- 
mission to report to the Cabinet on 
research in Ontario, especially on 
how it affected government expendi 
ture. The group stated that such a 
report could not help but be useful 
if it was prepared by competent 
people. 

Almost immediately thereafter, 
such a commission was appointed. 
The men named were the Presidents 
of the University of Toronto, Uni 
versity of Western Ontario, Queen's 
University, McMaster University and 
Ontario Agricultural College; the 
Dean of Science at University of Tor 
onto; the Chairman of the Hydro 
Commission; the writer, representing 
the Ontario Research Foundation; 
and three representatives of private 
business each with important re- 
search relationships 


Best Experts 


The Commission's work extended 
over two and one-half years. They 
held 22 meetings, two of which last 
ed three days each. The method of 
operation was the appointment of ad 
visory committees in about a score of 
different fields: agriculture, mining, 
and metallurgy, fisheries and wild 
life, ete. The Commission was suc- 
cessful in getting the best possible ex 
perts in each field, including mem 
bers of the staff of both federal and 
provincial government departments. 

At the end of the first year, the 
Commission recommended important 
expenditures to the Ontario govern 
ment. Recommendations totalling 
over half a million dollars of expendi- 
ture were made, unanimously en 
dorsed, and are in process of being 
carried out. The details of all this 
are contained in two reports issued 
by the provincial government. Such 
investigations cover such widely dif 
ferent questions as: Why do mine 
cables break? Why in some years, Is 
there very bad commercial fishing in 
Lake Erie? Can we use low grade 
Northern Ontario iron deposits? 
What crops are most suitable to cei 
tain districts? How can small manu 
facturers be helped? 

In the final report of the Commis 
sion, it was recommended that a per 
manent council be established to con 
tinue work with a change in the pet 
sonnel of the council each year afte1 
the third year. This recommendation, 
too, was accepted and carried out by 
the government of Ontario. The orig 
inal members of the council were sub 
stantially the same _ people who 
formed the Commission—-and its first 
chairman, Dr. Wallace of Queen's has 
been the Commission chairman 

The problem facing the new Re 
search Council of Ontario is: what 
next? It breaks into three: men, 
equipment, money. 

The man-power problem is very dif 
ficult. The mainspring of all research 


must always be fundamental re 
search, most of which should take 
place in the universities, at post-grad- 
uate level. Without this all the ap- 
plied research is stultified, or dries 
up. Men with senior degrees, Ph.D 
or higher, are a vital need in any 
research program worthy- of the 
name. 


Better Post-Graduate Work 


Meanwhile, the teaching staffs in 
almost every university on this con- 
tinent have been inundated with such 
numbers of undergraduates that no 
teaching staff, anywhere, has been 
adequate to give these men, mostly 
veterans, the training they came for, 
and at the same time, keep up the 
post-graduate standard. The Unzi- 
versity of Toronto alone has become 
rather more than twice as large as 
Oxford and Cambridge combined. 
Professors have had to shuttle back 
and forth between regular class 
100ms, churches, private houses, any- 
where that classes could be accom- 
modated, often to serve two shifts. 
There will be some relief as the vet- 
erans complete their courses. But with 
the natural growth of the country 
and the new appetite for higher edu- 
cation, real study must be given to 
the methods which will insure more 
and better post-graduate work. 

An excellent start in this connec. 
tion has been made by the Ontario 
tesearch Council. During the past 
year a sum of $50,000 has been made 
available by the government of On- 
tario, and this sum was used to sup- 
port bursaries and fellowships for 
graduates engaged in scientific re- 
search. Very wisely, the emphasis is 
placed on fundamental research and 
the training of the young scientist. 

On the equipment side, I can only 
write with Knowledge of the problem 
at the Ontario Research Foundation, 
Which must be the organization which 
will do most of the work in the ap- 
plied research field. We are well 
equipped for the work of the next 
year. But judging by recent growth, 
especially the work for the small 
manufacturer we must now plan 
for more laboratories, probably on 
Queen’s Park. The University of To- 
ronto and the Research Foundation 
are the best of good neighbors and 
members of both staffs use each 
other’s laboratories and _ libraries 
Which are almost across the street 
from each other. The Ontario Re- 
search Foundation would be distinctly 
weaker if the University were not so 
close 


Absolutely Vital 


Money? I am sure that this will be 
found. The work is so absolutely vital 
to all Ontario, and the cost so com 
paratively small that no forward- 
looking government will permit this 
cause to suffer. Research, like every- 
thing else, has gone up in cost, while 
enaowments for research return less 
income with interest rates that have 
shrunk 30 per cent. Further, there has 
been some loss of research workers 
to the U.S.,—a serious matter but a 
natural one when we remember that 
the pay of University and research 
personnel in this province has not 
kept pace with either the cost of liv- 
ing in this country or offers from the 
USA: 

The Research Council plans a series 
of meetings this fall and winter; 
I prophesy that they will not find 
time hanging heavily on their hands! 


THE BUSINESS ANGLE 


The Business Angle 
which customarily ap- 
pears in this space, will 
be resumed on Mr. Rich- 
ards’ return from vacation. 








This is the Hawker Jet Fighter, designed primarily as a carrier-ho 
lighter provided with folding wings and deck landing gear. This pla 
the N. 7/46, is typical of the many new aircralt Britain is produ 
in her drive to rearm. The program of rearming focuses on air pow 


U.K. Rearming Keeps Me: 
Prices At High Levels 


By JOHN L. MARSTON 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 


The prices of metals to be made 
up into finished products are at 
abnormally high levels in’ the 
United Kingdom now. 

Mr. Marston suggests that 
the British rearmament program 
will inevitably push the prices 
of light metals higher, and will 
complicate the dollar-saving 
plan. The main problem will 
he trving to get sufficient: alu- 
minium from Canada. 


London 
RITISH metal dealings present a 
strange appearance these days. 
Since there is no free market and all 
business is initiated by official bulk- 
purchase, prices change infrequently 
and sharpky. The official buying 
organization, which in this case is 
the Ministry of Supply, does not 
necessarily keep its selling prices in 
line with world values, as does, for 
instance, the Raw Cotton Commis- 
sion in the case of cotton; therefore, 
traders are in a state of uncertainty 
when there have been movements in 
world metal prices. 

For a matter of months until the 
beginning of October U.K. prices 
were out of harmony with the New 
York equivalents—in the case of lead 
the discrepancy was very marked 
Until the last moment no-one knew 
whether relatively low metal prices 
were a part of the disinflation policy 
or delay in raising them was due to 
the existence of long-term buying 
contracts which enabled the Ministry 
to continue to sell below world rates 
without making a loss. Rumor had 
it that decision about metal prices 
had been taken out of the hands of 
the Ministry of Supply and had be- 
come the personal responsibility of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer him 
self. 

The prospect is confusing. So far 
at least as Britain is concerned, de 
mand is uncertain. Even when there 
was a distinct possibility that prices 
would be raised consumers showed 
no inclination to hold stocks, because 
there was hesitancy in the demand 
for fabricated products. Against the 
strength of the raw materials, there 
is a distinctly bearish appearance in 
the metal trades in general. No-one 
yet knows what effect rearmament 
will have on the position, and esti 
mation of these effects is cautious 
Evidently rearmament can stimulate 
demand for various types without 
causing any particular stringency. 

For metals, however, Britain has 
still to pay considerable sums in dol 
lars. Rhodesia is a main supplier of 
copper, Australia of lead and zinc; 
and tin, of course, does not cost dol- 
lars but earns them while Malaya 
and Nigeria are sterling countries 
For aluminium Britain is largely de 


pendent on Canada. and 
American supplies of lead ane 
are indispensable. Current pric: 
a serious problem in the nat 
accounts. 

All the varied statistics on th 
ject agree that supplies of co 
lead, zinc, and aluminium, wil! 
short of requirements this year. 
shortage of tin is not as acute a 
been expected, and in any case } 
are fixed with the producers 
longer-term basis. For the met 


~*~ 


il 


rth 


‘in 


? 


mass use there is no indication «1 


early easing of prices. But in 
quarters there is considerable 
whether civilian demand will be » 


tained on the former scale at pres 


prices. The chronic discussio: 
substitutes is not empty talk. 
has, indeed, been substitution al 
of the older metals—including « 
steel__for the relatively new 
scale metal, aluminium. 


Focus On .\ircralt 


Britain’s recent rearmament 
focus on the aircraft industry, a 
this account? the additional de 
for metals is so far almost cor 
to aluminium. America’s wat 
program also makes a big call o 
metal. Meantime, the substituti 
aluminium for civilian — use 
grounds of price alone, is not 
to be discouraged by recent 
changes. The increase in the 
of the light metal in Britai 
month, just under 9 per cent, is 
than the increase in copper, 
cent, but much less than the ine: 
of 2242 and 25 per cent in zin 
lead, respectively. Aluminium is 
an attractive proposition. 

Both American and Europea: 
sumers seem to think that Can 
low-cost producer whose curren 
put of some 350,000 short to 
aluminium a year compares \ 
maximum of about 500,000 shoi 
during the war, offers the best 
of increased supplies of the 
metal. But it is not yet clear ' 
consumers are likely to get ti 
creased supplies, if they are 
able; and it is by no means ct 
that prices of aluminium ca 
stabilized on their present rela 
tavorable basis. 

Obviously, if rearmament de! 
and buying for the’ stock-piles 
going to be on a further inc 
seale, prices of all the main n 
can remain high for some years 
er. But it is an axiom of the 
metal markets that present pric¢ 
quite abnormal, are a dscourage 
to consumption, and are like! 
come down heavily when rece 
begins in earnest. It is to be } 
that in the meantime producers 
not allow any further inflatio 


prices such as must adversely a! 


long-term development 


ind 
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Australian Governments Help 


In Drive For 


By N. LEMMON 


‘Tie greatest internal difliculty 
fa. ing Australia is the housing 
shortage. As in Canada, not 
ev ough homes were built during 
tl depression vears; the war 

pped all private building. 
\ Lemmon, Minister for Works 
a d Housing. how 
‘australia vovernments co- 
verating in ae great housing 
ive. Both federal and 
vernments are participating in 
is attempt to build 
mes quickly and cheaply. 


describes 
are 


state 


low-cost 
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i “Ty 
l he illness, absence or death 
of an individual Executor can 
upset your plans for the future 


management ot your estate... 
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Company 
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511 Place d° Armes. Montreal. 
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New Houses 


IGGEST long-range problem = fo 
Australia is the housing shortage. 
This is Australia’s only serious wat 
aftermath. In all other respects the 
island-continent, because of her eco 


nomic planning, has emerged from 
the war more prosperous, more pro 


gressive, and more optimistic of the 
future than at any other stage in he) 
short history. 

During the war all non-military 
building ceased. When peace came, 
the Commonwealth found itself with 
a deficit of 350,000 homes—including 


sub-standard and slum dwellings 
needing replacement It was calcu 
lated that by 1955 10 years afte) 


VJ-Day—750,000 new dwellings would 
have to be built to overcome 
shortage and satisfy current 
demand 

With characteristic thoroughness 
Australia set about the problem on a 
nation-wide basis. Federal and state 
governments got together with pri 
vate enterprise and organized the 
greatest rehousing drive in the na 
tion’s history. They started from 
scratch but already the pre-wai 
building rate has been exceeded. Dun 
ing 1947 more than 51,000 dwellings 
were started and nearly 40,000 com 
pleted. It is expected that soon the 
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building rate will be half as much 
again as pre-war. 

Let’s have a look at the Australian 
home. Most are detached, and stand 
in their own gardens. The accepted 
density in city and suburban areas is 
five or six houses to an acre. More 
than half the dwellings in the Com 
monwealth are privately owned or 
being bought on instalment systems. 
_ Standards are high. Typical dwell 
ings have two or three bedrooms, a 
kitchen, dining-room and one or two 
other living-rooms. New houses built 
since the war, though generally of 
five rooms, are somewhat smaller in 
area, due to increased costs making 
economics necessary and to building 
restrictions imposed to make the sup 
ply of men and materials go further. 

Amenities include a gas, electric or 
fuel stove, a water-heating system, 
a porcelain bath with shower and a 
separate lavatory. Refrigerators are 
becoming more plentiful, and lower 
income families usually have ice 
chests. The laundry. usually separate 
from the main building, often has a 
fuel copper and 
ment troughs 

Owing to the warm climate central 
heating is practically non- existent 
In southern areas and inland, where 
Winter nights can be very cold, fire 
places are provided, and in winter 
sonie form of room heating is needed 
in other places; gas-fires, electric 
radiators or slow-combustion stoves 
are popular in the newer houses 

Dwellings are usually of brick, 
timber, or timber-framed with asbes 
tos-c>ment lining. In Melbourne, 
brick veneer has become popular. Up 
in Gueensland, where it is always 
warm, wooden construction is popu- 
lar and the houses stand on high 
wooden piles, giving a cool current of 
air under the dwelling and providing 
useful ‘‘under-the-house” space. In 
Adelaide and Sydney, brick construc 
tion is most used 


y 


gas o1 steel or ce 


Shortages Being Overcome 


Building a new home, however. 
presents difficulties. It may take any 
thing from 12 to 18 months, owing to 
shortages. These are gradually being 
overcome. Inereasing numbers of 
houses are being built through gov 
ernment or government - sponsored 
schemes Under an agreement be 
tween tie federal government and 
the states, the latter are building 
homes ‘for rental to lower income 
groups 

Migrants are registered with a 
state housing authority after six 
months’ residence, but in the main 
their date for obtaining a home de 
pends upon their success in the regu 
lar housing ballots. 

One has to be fortunate to buy a 
house on the open market. When a 
dwelling goes up for auction, bidding 
generally reaches the pegged price 

7 


ind a ballot is usually necessary to 
find the lucky buyer. Today’s price 
tor a five-roomed house in a fairly 
good area is from $6,000 to $8,000 


Rents of furnished and unfurnished 
houses are controlled and the price of 
land and houses is pegged at a figure 
little above pre-war value, but these 
controls are about to pass from the 
federal government to the separate 
state governments, and there may be 


changes 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 





7 the annual general meeting of 
‘ shareholders of the National 
Steel Car Corporation the following 


directors were re-elected: Hugh N. 
Baird, Montreal, Quebec; Robert S 
Hart, Hamilton, Ontario; Russell D 


Bell, Montreal, Quebec; A. Van Has- 
sel, New York, N.Y.; Glyn Osler, K.C., 
Toronto, Ontario; Leo C. McCloskey, 
Galt, Ontario; Louis L. Lang, Kitchen 
er, Ontario 

At a meeting of the Board of Di 
rectors, held following the sharehold- 


ers’ meeting, the following officers 
were re-elected: Hugh N. Baird 


chairman; Robert S. Hart, president; 
\. Van Hassel, vice president; O. H 
Anderson, vice president; A. W. Fras 
Glyn Osler, K.C 
Farnan, 
Kendall 


er, vice president; 
executive director; nH. J 
secretary - treasure! 1 A 
asst. secy.-treas 


. 
MPRESSIVE ceremonies marked 
the opening of International Har- 
vester of Canada's new motor truck 
plant at Chatham, Ontario Before an 


 sscenniteemncclialajuialnicticaamit 


assembled gathering of leaders in 
industry and commerce, employees, 
company officials, civic leaders, mem- 
bers of parliament, representatives of 
the press and radio, the plant was 
ceclared officially opened by C. W. 
Lockard, president, International 





F. W. ST. LAWRENCE 


W. Garfield Weston, chairman ot 
announces the appointment of | 


managing director 


DO 





the 
\ 
the board of George Weston Limited and R. A 










Harvester Company of Canada, Ltda 
The opening date, September 30, 
marked the completion of 212 years 
of intensive building activity on the 
44-acre site located a mile and a 
quarter west of downtown Chatham. 
Ontario 








R. A, ROBERTSON 


board ot George 
St. Lawrence as 


Weston Limited, 
vice-chairman of 
Robertson as president and 
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e@ The farmer puts by the fruits of his toil. 
Safe and secure in hayloft and barn his crops 
are stored safely 
most of us the reward for labour comes in 
dollars and cents. When we store part of our 
earnings in Canada Savings Bonds they are 
backed and protected by the entire wealth 
and resources of 
on Canada Savings Bonds is fixed and 
guaranteed. The 
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E.R. TAYLOR 


W. Garfield Weston, chairman of the board of George Weston Limited, 


announces the appointment of J 


A. Chambers as vice-president and general 


manager of George Weston Limited and E. R. Taylor, of Toronto, as vice- 
president and general manager of the Company’s Burbank, California plant, 
newest and largest of George Weston Limited’s operations. 
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Answer To Gold Mine’s Troubles 
Still Felt To Be Open Market 


By JOHN M. GRANT 


a THE “most spectacular, if not 
4 one of the most important” 
pieces of legislation put through this 
year, the Gold Mining Assistance Act 
and its history, is dealt with in detail 
in the annual report of the directors 
of the Ontario Mining Association for 
1947-48. Canada’s gold problem is 
described as a $100 million-a-year 
question. That $200 million addition 
to our national pocket-book in 1941 
through gold production has now 
been cut in half, due not to exhaus- 
tion of our gold resources, but a 
combination of other causes. Re 
garding governmental efforts to 
assist the gold industry, the report 
states, “never at any time did the 
Gold Committee or the Ontario Min 
ing Association ask for a subsidy or 
bonus. The views of the industry 
were at all times broad and looking 
to placing the industry again in a 
position where its product could be 
sold on the open markets to the high 
est bidder, unhampered by artificial 
controls. It still feels that in this 
way lies not only a proper solution 
of the difficulties presently besetting 
the gold producers, an assurance to 
the municipalities and other busi- 
nesses dependent in whole or fart 
on a flourishing gold mining indus- 
try, an assurance that money may be 
hopefully risked in the search for 
and development of new mines, but 
a guarantee that Canada and the 
nations of the world can get back to 
a free exchange position of their 
currencies so much needed today to 
permit unhampered expansion of 
foreign trade.” 

The report of the Ontario Mining 
Association indicates that only 11 
mines out of Ontario’s 36 producers 
and which in turn produce only 13 per 
cent of Ontario’s gold, will receive as- 
sistance in an amount that even ap 
proaches the loss in selling price 
$3.50 per ounce—experienced as a 
result of arbitrarily placing Canada’s 
dollar at parity with that of the 
United States. They will receive an 
average of $2.94 per ounce on their 
production. On the other hand they 
are the so-called marginal mines and 
will be helped to that extent and en 
couraged to stay in business against 
the time when the artificial but bind 
ing controls on the marketing and 
price of gold may be lifted 


A. L. Blomfield, of Kirkland Lake, 
president of the Ontario Mining As 
sociation, points out in the foreword 
that there is a growing number of 
Canadians who appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of understanding more fully 
the relationship between Ontario’s 
mining industry and their own wel- 
fare. It was the response which last 


year greeted the first publication for ° 


public distribution of the Associa 
tion’s annual report that “encourages 
us to issue this second volume,” he 
states. The position of Ontario’s 
mining industry in Canadian econo 
my is very important, he adds, as all 
of Canada’s nickel, platinum metals, 
iron ore and magnesium production, 
some 63 per cent of Canada’s gold out 
put and large percentages of Canada’s 
silver, copper and other metals are 
produced in Ontario. Ontario’s total 
metal production is shown as $203 
million in 1947 as compared with 
$157 million in 1946—an increase of 
29 per cent. The dollar value of nickel 
copper production is shown as back 
at its wartime peak; but gold pro 
duction, another important source of 
U.S. funds, shows a decline of 47 pei 
cent 


Dividends paid by Ontario gold 
mines provide a graphic illustration 
of the adverse conditions in which 
this industry now operates, the re 
port of the Ontario Mining Associa 
tion points out Rising steadily fo 
many years the dividend payments 
by Ontario gold mines averaged ove) 
$30 million a year in the 5-yeai 
period to 1941. Dividend payments 
in that single year totalled $35.5 
million. By 1946, the decline in earn 
ings had been such that dividend pay 


ments totalled only $15.5 million and 
in 1947, totalled $13 million, a de- 
crease of $22.5 million from the 194] 
payments. The depressed conditions 
in Ontario’s gold industry are further 
shown by figures on employment and 
wages. In 1941, Ontario had 19,352 
wage earners in gold mining getting 
an average annual wage of $1,855; by 
1946, this number had dropped to 12, 
796 workers, getting an average 
annual wage of $2.019. Including 
taxes, the cost of producing an ounce 
of gold in Ontario had risen from 
$26.64 in 1941 to $29.77 in 1947, with 
the mines getting $3.50 an ounce less 
for their gold. 


Another important piece of legisla- 
tion, the 1948 amendment to the 
Ontario Workmen’s Comrensation 
Act is analyzed in the Ontario Mining 
Association annual report, showing 
that “it has imposed on industry of 
today a liability variously estimated 
to cost the employers in schedule 1 
from $8 million to $12 million in 
capitalized value, by increasing the 
pension payments awarded to de 
pendents of pensioners in prior years, 
to the increased rates prevalent to- 
day. “Pension payments to these 
groups currently being paid,” states 
the report. “were capitalized and 
charged in full to industry in the 
year in which the accident took 
place. Now, however, industry of 
today is being asked to assume a new 
bill for the increase given to persons 
with no connection with present in- 
dustry; indeed in many cases in the 
mining industry, the bill is being 
charged to mines presently operating 
on account of mines that have been 
closed down and out of business for 
years. The mining industry believes 
that any compassionate increases of 
this nature which may be justified 
on the basis of changing conditions. 
should be made a charge to the gen 
eral tax rate and not to compensa 
tion.” 


An additional 700 displaced persons 
have been asked for by the mining 
industry, according to the Canadian 
Metal Mining Association, which is 
directing the project. The original 
quota of about 2,300 “D.P.’s” are 
working in mines from Quebec to the 
Yukon, and almost without exception 
are rapidly establishing themselves 
as good workers and good citizens. 
Selection of the additional 700 has 
already started in Europe and it is 
expected the men will begin to arrive 
this fall. 

° 

In the first six months of the cur- 
rent year Hollinger Consolidated 
Gold Mines was able to maintain its 
earnings as a result of the Emer- 
gency Gold Mining Assistance Act. 
A lower grade of ore was treated as 
compared with the corresponding 
period of 1947 and operating costs 
increased. Net profits in the half 
vear amounting to $646 679, equiva 
lent to 13.14 cents per share, as com 
pared with $647,104 or 13.15 cents in 
the first half of last vear. Estimated 
cost-aid assistance totalled $345,495 
The company handled 605,700 tons of 
ore in the six months to June 30, re 
covering $4,769,248, an average of 
$7.87 per ton, as compared with pro 
duction of $4,718,250 from 586.732 
tons, or £8.04 per ton, in the first 
half of 1947. Onerating costs of ap- 
proximately $7.15 per ton were 23 
cents above those Jast yeai 

While the original schedule did not 
call for milling before the spring of 
1949 it is now hoped that Reeves Mac 
Donald Mines, just north of the inter 
national boundary in the Salmo dis 
trict of Southern British Columbia, 
will be in production before the end 
of the present year. Milling will be 
accomplished with two 500-ton units, 
similar to the system in effect at the 
Pend Oreille mine, which company 
controls it, but only the first unit will 
he put into commission at the start 
Underground development is. well 
advanced and there is no scarcity of 
ore. In the No. 1 orebody, which will 
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supply all millfeed for a long time to 
come, ore reserves are estimated at 
between 2,500,000 and 3,000,000 tons 
averaging 1.3 per cent lead, 6.3 per 
cent zine and 0.33 oz. silver per ton 
All of this ore is situated above the 


main-haulage level and adjacen: to 
the ore pass now being driven. 
e 

An exploratory shaft is planneg 
for the property of Carshaw Porey. 
pine Mines, Carman and Shaw town 
ships, southeast of South Porcu: ine. 
to test indications obtained durin. an 


extensive diamond drilling camp 
An average grade of better than $19 
is reported indicated from the «jj 
ing, and more than 100,000 ton. of 
ore outlined. The shaft has probe os 
sibilities from 125 feet undergro: iq 
Some preliminary work is ft 
carried out this fall. 
Earnings of Teck-Hughes 

Mines for the first eight mont! 


the current year are more in 
double the like period of 1947 et 
profit this year, after taking ) 
consideration the $28,669 re¢ { 


under the Gold Mining Assist 
Act, was $392,559, equal to 8.17 
per share, while in the same 
months last year, net profit 


$171,618, equal to 3.57 cents 

share. The main reason for the g 
increase was the greater am: int 
received from Lamaque Gold M. es 
which it controls, in the for if 
dividends. The amount received 

this source was $338,216, ag st 
$108,352 a year ago. Net profii of 


Lamaque for the eight months ‘his 
year was $456,497, equal to 15.2 « 

per share, compared with $342.13 
or 11.4 cents in the same period ist 
year. Daily mill tonnage at Li 
que was increased from 713 ton 
January to over 1,000 tons in August 
Production for the latest period was 
$1,587,676 from 217,310 tons, against 
$1,192,138 from 130,765 tons a 
ago. 

° 
Inability to secure finances to 

tinue development has forced Job 
Gold Mines, in the Groundhog R 
area, to suspend operations until 
ditions improve. It originally is 
planned to close down in August 
with a northern Ontario gold 
ducer displaying interest in the : 
erty the management decided to } 

on a little longer. However, it is 
felt by this producer that operat 
conditions were not propitious 
Pe ee eee eee = 
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A small sum saved from each 
pay envelope amounts in time 
to a fund that enables you to 
do things. It's regular saving— 
more than how much—that 
counts. Canada Permanent pays 


you 2% ON SAVINGS 
DEPOSITS. 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 


Mortgage Corporation 


Head Office: 


320 BAY ST., TORONTO 
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LEITCH GOLD MINES 
LIMITED 


(No Personal Liability) 
DIVIDEND NO. 41 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN th 
quarterly dividend of two cents 
share has been declared by the D 
tors of the Company, payable in Ca'a 
dian funds, on November 15, 1948. t 
shareholders of record at close of | 
ness October 29, 1948 

By order of the Board 

W. W. McBRIEN, 

October 13, 1948. Secretary-Treasur! 
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— 

they iecided not to enter the picture. 
in u:derground work some of the 
ble sections discovered by sur- 
rilling were reached and drift- 
several ore lengths. 


favo 
face 
ing « isclosed 


suffi ent funds are on hand to keep 
the p int and buildings in good shape 
mntil operations are resumed. 


No anda Mines was judged as hav- 
ing ‘ne best 1947 annual report of 
the ;.ining industry by an independ- 
ent )oard of judges for the Financial 
Wor 4 Annual Report Survey. The 


pronve “Oscar of Industry” trophy 
will be presented at the annual 
awai is banquet in the Hotel Pennsyl- 
yan New York, October 21. The 
rep was the twenty fifth and 
mal od “a quarter century of 
chi; vement.” 


Anglo-Rouyn Mines, in 
towrship, northwestern Quebec, ad- 
joining Powell Rouyn mine to the 
nol has completed arrangements 
for the custom treatment of its ore 
in the latter company’s mill. A bank 


Rouyn 





oan is being secured to provide 
necessary working capital to place 
the property on a producing basis. 
-_— -@ 





BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
DIVIDEND NO. 342 


A TOTICE is hereby given th 
N DEND of TWENTY C 
ipon } fur Capital St 


t 





ed for 


le on and after: WEDNES- 


the FIRST f DECEMBER next 
h Cctober, 1948 
Annuat ‘Generel NM 
Shareholders will be held at the Head Off 
St. Tames Street West, Montreal ot 
NDAY, the SIXTH DECEM- 


Che chair to be taken at 11 o’clock 
\.M. 


Order ot the Board, 
GORDON R. BALL, 
( . M 
12th October, 1948 


as 


HOME OIL 


COMPANY LIMITED 
Dividend Notice 


JOTICE is hereby given that a 
ividend of Twenty-Five Cents 
| 5c) per share has been declared 
n the outstanding capital stock 
f the Company payable in Cana- 
an funds, on the 15th day of 
ecember, 1948, to shareholders 
f record at the close of business 
| ) the 10th day of November, 
248, subject to the approval of 
e Foreign Exchange Control 


| ard. 
By Order of the Board 
J. W. HAMILTON, 


Secretary-Treasurer 


ilgary, Alberta, 
ctober 13th, 1948. 
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Gordon A. Snell 


has been appointed Vice-Presi- 
tent (Canadian Central and Western 
ivtsion) of the 1948 Leaders Club 

he world-wide Prudential Assur- 
ce Co. of England by virtue’ of his 
‘standing record of sales and set 
‘ice to his policyholders. Mr. Snell 
has the further distinction of being 
second only to the leading Canadian 
Held underwriter of the Prudential 
Ot England in respect of total life 
‘Nsurance in force. ad 


df} 





Shipments to the mill will be at a 
rate of 200 tons daily until the dump 
containing 6,000 tons of ore has been 
cleaned up when the rate will drop 


to 125-150 tons daily. Substantial 
ore lengths have been developed 
on three levels down to 900 feet, 


from which, it is estimated, a reason 
able operating profit can be obtained, 


even after paying hauling, and 
custom milling, charges. Ore ye 


serves as at December 31, 1947, down 
to the 525-foot horizon, were estimat 
ed at 79,823 tons, grading $7.35 pei 
ton. 


The Ontario Department of Mines 
has appointed D. F. Hewitt to the 
permanent staff of the Geological 
Branch, and he will devote his full 
attention to the industrial minerals 
of the province. The appointment of 
Mr. Hewitt increases the number of 
permanent members of the geological 
staff to 12. This number inc’udes 
four resident geologists located in 
the mining areas of northern Ontario 


A block of over 500,000 shares of 
Mining Corporation of Canada has 
been purchased from large private 
holders of the stock by Noranda 
Mines and Waite Amulet Mines, at a 
price of $12.50 per share. (Noranda 
owns 68% of Waite Amulet.) The 
deal appears to be another of the 


many astute participations and in 
vestments Noranda has made. The 
future of Mining Corporation appears 
bright. Quemont in which it 
1,108,728 shares is scheduled to reach 
production next spring on a 2,009 ton 
basis. Torbrit Silver Mines, in which 
it holds 2,000,000 shares, will reach 
production this winter, and Normetal 
Mining Corporation, in which 1,919, 


owns 


665 shares were held at the end of 
1947, is growing, and so far this vear 
has paid 18 cents a share in divi 
dends. Mining Corporation also has 
large holdings of Hudson Bay and 
Kerr-Addison. Noranda has followed 
a policy closely paralleling that of 
many similar organizations in the 
United States, with equally success 
ful results. 
. 

A complete milling plant, with 

capacity of 100 to 125 tons per day, 


has been purchased by Discovery 
Yellowknife Mines to replace the ons 


lost on Great Slave Lake, following 
the sinking of three Northern Trans 
portation barges. The new plant 


includes all crushing, 


grinding and 
complete cyanidation 


and refinery 
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conveying, 


classification units, 


MARKET 
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equipment, piping, electrical and 
heating installations. The equipment 
was purchased new by Caribou Hud- 
son Gold Mines and only operated 
for a period of eight months. Dis- 
mantling and trucking of the equip- 
ment is now underway and delivery 
is said to be assured not later than 
the time planned for arrival of the 
original milling plant. Construction 
is proceeding and production is ex- 
pected early next summer as _ pre 
viously announced. 


Until an adequate supply of hydro 
power is available the management 
of Croinor Pershing Mines, Pershing 
township, northwestern Quebec, is 
not anxious to entertain definite pro- 
duction plans, hence proposals for a 
financing program to _ bring the 
property into production on a basis 
of 500 tons a day, are being held in 
abeyance. At last report operations 
had been reduced to one shift engag- 
ed in driving the west heading on the 
900-foot level. In development work 
on four levels to a depth of 500 feet 
it is estimated approximately 590,900 
tons of ore grading around $7 per ton 


has been placed in sight. This in 
cludes only 11,000 tons from the 
recently-opened west zone which is 


shoving high grade results in under- 
rround development. Estimates 
that approximately $800,000 will be 
required for completing development 
ind building the mill, of which 
amount $100,000 would be in the 
form of a guarantee covering cost of 
1 transmission line into Perishing 
towns.ip. 


are 


. 


A loss of $113,587 is reported by 
Chromium Mining and Smelting Cor- 
poration, before providing for de- 
preciation and amortization, for the 
vear ended April 30, 1948. This loss, 
Leo H. Timmins, president, states, 
was ent rely due to lack of power. 
Operations are still hampered by the 
shortage of power and is still only 
operating at 56% of its potential. The 
Great Lakes Power Company is 
however, enlarging the capacity of 
its water storage and it is expected 
a continuous supply of power will 
be assured. Indicative of Chromium’s 
ability te under present tariff 
arrangements is the result obtained 
during one month’s operation when 
sufficient power was available to 
operate at 83% of productive capa- 


earn 


city. During that period earnings 
were in excess of $47,000 after all 
charges except depreciation and 


amortization. 
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Favorable Earnings Ahead 


BY LLARUSPEX 


THE LONG-TERM N.Y. 


Stock market action ol 
movements In a 


early 1938 and 


and down 
that between 


earnings pieture Was offset Ds 
sult that baekward and forwar 
other gained momentary empt 
the current picture one nhe\ 
election. There is a possibility 
on the optimistic side If so, t 
the action of the averages as st 


Meanwhile, it appears tl 
the vear ahend, with vields good 
the market as in a broad acew 


look on the war risk 


complete stock acquisitions 


AND 
Primary trend upward. Barring war, 
1949. Intermediate trend downward 


DOW-JONES STOCK AVERAGES 


HINnNE 


TREND: 
into 


CANADIAN MARKET 
movement could extend well 
since the June-July peaks. 


two vears, with its series of up 
road horizontal panel, is not unlike 
40. Then, as now, favorabl: 


erse war psychology, with the re- 


ecurred as factor or the 


§ One 
Phere will 


soon be injeeted into 
net the American presidential 
iis result will swing the balance 
ll be signalled, in due course, by 
d herein from week to week 
i s will continue favorable ove 
1d rising Accordingly, we regard 
‘ ire ind, for those willing to 
would use- present weakness to 
AUG SEPT ocT 






































Does part of your income 


stop during the next 30 days? 


In October and November over $727 millions 


of Canada and Ontario Bonds have been called 
for redemption or will mature Unless the 
thousands of investors holding these Bonds re- 


invest promptly, their money will stop earning 








































interest 


Do you hold — 


Canada 44%% due November Ist, 1948-58 
Canada 344% due November 15th, 1948-51 
Ist, 1948 

15th, 1948 
Ist, 1948-50 


Canada 134% due November 


RC 


Ontario 5% due October 


Ontario 34% due November 


If so 


arrange for prompt re-investment, 


you will lose income unless you 


you. It is only 


We 


necessary to 


shall be glad to assist 


write or telephone our nearest 


office and we will look after all details of the 


redemption of your Bonds as well as suggesting 


suitable securities for re-investment 


Your inquiry will receive prompt attention. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Winnipeg Vancouver 
London, Ont. 
New Westminster 
Halifax 


Montreal 
Hamilton 


Regina Edmonton 


New York 


Toronto 
Ottawa Kitchener 
Vir ° 

Victoria 


London, Eng. 


which no man 
can foresee 


i 

OU may feel that your family will be well 

¥... for, no matter what happens to you. 

But, inevitably, the future will work changes... 

alter family circumstances. hold unexpected | 

problems which no man can toresee 
That is why it is the part of wisdom to select a 

permanent, experienced, sympathetic Executor 

and Trustee...one on whose integrity and dis 


cretion you can rely as you would upon your own. 
In this all-important role The Royal Trust 
| Company offers you the permanence of a corpora 
| tion ..the understanding of a friend ..the 
| collective judgment of many traineo minds, 
| 

| Le: us analyse your Estate and 
help you plan your Will... now. 
‘|| 
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Offices across Canada from 
Coast to Coast 
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| Some Results Shown Of TT 


. Bank Deposit Insurance in US 


As a result of the epidemic ol 


bank failures in the United 
: States in 1933, the central 


government at Washington set 
up the Federal Deposit Insur- 
to 


provide a measure ol protection 


ance 


By GEORGE GILBERT 


Corporation in order 


, to bank depositors in the future. 


corporation 
successful, 
fewer bank failures in’ the 
14 years than in any other simi- 
lar period, it is admitted a dan- 
ver exists that de ‘positors will 
torget 
safety 
added to the banking structure. 


* 


While the operations of the 
highly 
heen 
last 


have bee “nh 


as there have 


ol 


has 


the nee d 


which 


about 
factor 


"VE PLANNED 
MY FUTURE” 


$5,000.00 


for My Loved Ones 


FOR MY DEPENDENTS 


$5,000.00 CASH 
or $25.00 a month 
for over 21 years 


FOR MYSELF 


if | live to retire 
$25.00 a month for life 


OR A SUBSTANTIAL 
CASH AMOUNT 








YES, I’ve taken out one of 
the new “Dominion Secur- 
ity’’ Policies. It is one 
Dominion Life’s most 
popular plans. 


IF YOU WANT THE MOST 
LIFE INSURANCE BENEFIT 
FOR THE LEAST OUTLAY 


write for further particulars of 
the Dominion Security Policy 


of 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
438 


this 
been 








eae gs the severe bank crisis 
of 1933 in the United States, the 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion was created the next year by 
the American government to protect 


bank depositors from losses up to a 
certain amount, $5,000, arising from 
bank failures. Under this deposit in 


surance law, two methods are made 
available for protecting the deposi- 
tors of insured banks which are in 
financial difficulties. One is for the 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora 
tion to make an advance to facilitate 
the assumption of the deposit liabili 
ties of a weak or insolvent bank by 
another insured bank in the same or 
nearby community The other pro 
cedure is the closing of the insured 
bank and the payment by the corpor 


tion of the amount due each de 
positor up to the insured maximum 
of $5,000 as quickly thereafter as 


claims can be verified 

It is pointed out in the annual re 
port of the corporation that the mer 
ger procedure has proved the more 
advantageous of the two methods, as 
in the community where the weak o1 
insolvent bank is located business is 
not disturbed by an interruption of 
banking service, and as all depositors 
are protected, even those who have 
deposit balances in excess of $5,000. 
The experience of the corporation, it 


Is stated, has indicated that its loss 
is less, relative to the amount of in- 
sured deposits, than when a bank is 
placed in receivership, as only that 
part of the assets not acceptable to 
the absorbing bank is subjected to 
liquidation, other costs of receiver 


ship 


Vere 


are avoided, and there is less ad 
effect upon property values. 


Years Activities 


Duri 
tion 


ng the past year the corpora 
aided five banks which were ex 
difficulties, and in each 
these banks were merged with 
another insured bank. These five 
banks had total deposits ot $7,000,000 
in 10,618 accounts, of which 197, o1 
less than 2 per cent, had balances of 
$5,000 at the time the 
examined in connection 
for merger; and 14 
total deposits would 
insured under the 
had the banks been 
eceivership 

In 1947 the principal disbursements 
of the in connection with 


periencing 


Case 


than 

were 

the plans 

nt of the 

not have 
’ 


$5,000 lim 


AiTTL 


more 
banks 
with 
pe! Cc 
peen 
Itation 
placed in 1 


corpor% aitlon 


protection of depositors amounted to 
$2,051,051, of which $1,724,000 was 
disbursed for the five banks which 
were merged during the year, while 
the remainder comprised additional 
lisbursements in connection with 
banks closed in earlier years. It is 
noted that in the case of one bank 
Which had been placed in receiver 
ship in 1938. an additional payment 
of $5,000 was made due to settlement 
f pending litigation. 

In the 14 years of operation, 1934 

1947, inclusive, the corporation 
yrotected more than 1,320,000 de 
Ositors in 404 closed insured banks, 
the deposits of which exceeded $512, 
HOO OOO The disbursements of the 
orporation amounted to $264,000,000 
exclusive of advances for the protec 
ion and maintenance of collateral 
and the amount expended for liquida 
tion expenses which are recoverable 
Including these advances and ex 
penses, the corporation's disburse 
ments were $308,000,000 
Fidelity Cover Needed 

me of the significant facts dis 
closed in the report was that in about 


ourth of the closed insured banks 


in which protection was afforded de 
positors, defaleation was the princi 
pal cause of failure, showing the need 
of more adequate fidelity bond pro 
tection against such losses It is 
pointed out that a sample survey of 
nsured banks examined in 1947 in 
dicated that less than one-half of the 
banks were meeting even the mini 
mum standard suggested by the 


banks themselves through the Ameri 
Bankers Association 
It is emphasized that 


‘~n 
Can 


since bank 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


stockholders must bear, to the extent 
of their total capital, losses which ex- 
ceed the amount of the insurance pro- 
tection, it is to their direct advantage 
to provide a safe margin of protec- 


tion. The deposit insurance corpora- 
tion, bank supervisory agencies and 
the bankers association have called 


to the attention of bankers the rapid 
expansion of bank assets since 1941 
which necessitates an examination of 
the adequacy of the fidelity coverage. 

While the corporation was created 
to protect bank depositors from losses 
arising from bank failures, the value 
of this deposit insurance depends not 
only upon the ability of the corpora- 
tion to fulfil its responsibilities but 
also upon a continued awareness on 
the part of bank depositors of the 
protection afforded by the insurance, 
as memories of the banking failures 
of 1933 are fading: in fact, as pointed 
out, a large proportion of present-day 
bank depositors have never had any 
personal experience with a banking 
crisis, the number of banking failures 
in the last 14 years being smaller 
thar. in any other period of similar 
length. 


Loss to Depositors 


Since its inception the corporation 
has protected the depositors of banks 
scattered over a wide area through- 


out the United States, being located 
in 40 of the 48 states. But over one- 
half of the banks were located in 


seven states. Only 2,867 depositors in 


the closed banks, or about one-fifth 
of 1 per cent of the total number of 
depositors, experienced any loss. In 


the report their losses are estimated 
at about $2,000,000. 

It is also pointed out that loss to 
depositors has occurred only in case 


of banks placed in receivership. Al- 
most four-fifths of the deposits in all 
insured banks placed in receivership 
were paid by the corporation. It is 
also stated that of the remaining de- 
posits a large part was fully covered 
by offset against sums due to the 
bank by the depositors, by pledge of 
security, in the case of public funds, 
ov by payment from the first pro- 
ceeds of liquidation because of pre 
ferred status. The deposits not pro- 
tected in any of these ways, and 
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therefore dependent for repayment 
entirely upon a proportionate share 
of the _ proceeds of liquidation, 
amounted to less than 10 per cent of 
the total deposits of the banks placeq 
in receivership. 

Under the bank deposit insuring 
law, the corporation is appointed ye 
ceiver by the Comptroller of the Cy 
rency for all national banks p)} 
in receivership and may be appo 
receiver or liquidator for closed 
banks. Of the 245 insured b 


ced 
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tate 
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AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANAD 
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GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS AND BROKERS SINCE 1878. 
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INSURANCE — A VITAL FORCE IN CANADIAN ENTERPRISE 
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INSURANCE IN MINING 


The contribution made to the national econ- 


omy by Canada’s great mining industry can 
scarcely be estimated in dollars and cents. 
While it is true that mining created $493,- 
840,428 of new wealth in 1946, the metal- 
lics and non-metallics producea were utilized 
in innumerable ways by Canadian industry 

. giving employment to thousands . . . 


tomorrow. 


its vital role in mining... 
protection and providing 
from financial loss. 


explorer and prospector of both today and 


As in all other industries, insurance plays 


giving needed 
indemnification 
It shoulders risks which 


men would be unable to assume without in- 
surance . .. loss from fire, accident, theft, 


providing materials for manufacture : embezzlement. Insurance exerts a stabilizing 
refined products for export... all a direct influence . . . giving confidence in the future 
contribution to a healthy, progressive to men of vision and enterprise. 
economy. ; . 
The Union Insurance Society of Canton 
Gold, silver and platinum, nickel and has provided insurance safeguards from 


copper, coal and iron, magnesium, mercury, 
irridium, pitchblende 
products (so vital to atomic development) 

. these, and many others, form Canada’s 
known mineral wealth. Yet there are vast 
regions affording promising fields for the 


palladium, rhodium, 





Head Office For Canada: Metropolitan Bidg., Toronto 


ih nee 


STAN aa LC 


LEMITED 


COMPANIES OF THE “UNION OF CANTON” GROUP 
BRITISH TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED @ THE BRITISH OAK INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


BEAVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Canadian economy. 


@ Colin E. Sword, Manager for Canada 


many types of hazard for more than a cen- 
tury ... consistently maintaining the highest 
standards of integrity. The services provided 
by the “Union of Canton” make an indispen- 
sable contribution to the well-being of our 


Also under same management in Canada: THE SOUTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
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placed 1 receivership in the 14 years 
1934-19-17, the corporation served as 
for 77. Of the total number 


receiv’ 

aed n receivership, 219 have been 
liquid: ed and the receiverships ter- 
minat At the end of 1947 only 26 
receiv ships were still active. The 5 
nation | and 5 state banks remaining 
a 
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Robert Lynch Stailing, Mgr. for Canada 
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Insurance 


\ Company of Canada 
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MANADIAN INDEMNITY CO. 
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eto with the 


LON Rea ird oe fy 


NOTICE 


reby given that the China 
nsurance Company Limited 
ceased to carry on busi- 
in Canada, has reinsured 
ibilities in Canada, in the 
Insurance Society of Can- 
Limited, which is 
under the Canadian and 
h Insurance Companies Act, 
as amended, to. transact 
ss in Canada, and will apply 

Minister of Finance for 
elease on the 29th day of 
nber, 1948, of the securities 






regis- 


‘posit with the Minister of 


nee; and that any Canadian 
holder opposing such re- 
should file his opposition 
Minister’ of 
ice, Ottawa, on or before 


<Sth day of November, 1948. 
| 
Vated at 


Toronto, Ont., this 
lay of August, 1948. 


COLIN E. SWORD 
Chief Agent for Canada 








in receivership at Dec. 31, 1947 for 
which the corporation was receiver 
had deposits at the time of closing 
of $11,000,000. The 16 state banks re- 
maining in receivership, for which 
the corporation was not acting as re- 
ceiver, had deposits of $37,000,000 at 
the time of failure. 

By agreement with state banking 
authorities, the corporation, the re- 
port states, obtains quarterly reports 
from the receivers or liquidators for 
closed banks in which deposit insur 
ance payments have been made but 
tor which the corporation is not re 
ceiver, and these reports, togethe 
with the records regarding the banks 
for which the corporation is receiver, 
provide information on the final re 
sults of liquidation of insured banks 
placed in receivership 


Inquiries 


Editor, About Insurance 


I would like to have your opinion 
s to what constitutes “Total and 
Permanent Disability” as it appears 
in policies sold by life insurance com 
panies. Recently there have been sev 
eral opinions or decisions by the 
Courts against insurance companies 
which have contested such claims by 
policyholders. Some time ago I made 
a claim for disability benefit on a 
policy which contained a three 
menths’ clause. The company's reply 
was that before I could collect I must 
prove that I would be unable to pei 
form any work whatsoever during 
the remainder of my life. According 
to court decisions, it appears to me 
that the company must pay during 
the period that the disability exists, 
and that it is not essential that dis 
ability must continue for life. When 
the company refuses to accept the 
findings of its own physicians, what 
recourse has the policyholder? 
M. M., Toronto, Ont 
When an insured makes a claim 
under the Total and Permanent Dis 
ability provision of a life insurance 
pelicy, he does not have to prove that 
he will be unable to perform any 
work whatsoever during the remain 
der of his life, but he does have to 
show that he has been totally dis- 
abled during the period specified in 
the policy, whether three or six 
months, or whatever the time may 
be, which must elapse before a claim 
may be made. In your case tne period 
specified is three months. It has been 
held that a total and permanent dis- 
ability “which continuously renders it 
impossible for the insured to follow 
a gainful occupation,” or is such that 
the insured is “incapable cf engaging 
in any occupation for remuneration 
or profit,’ does not require that the 
insured be incapable of doing any 
thing, but means that the disability 
must be of such a character as to 
prevent the insured from engaging 
in such livelihood as he might fairly 
be expected to follow in view of his 
station, circumstances and_ physical 
and mental capabilities. The insured 
has the right to take action in the 
courts to enforce his claim 
° 


Editor, About Insurance 


been informed 
automobile 


that the 
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buildings  re- 
cently erected al Walthamstow in 


Six-storey apartment 


London’s East End. Many of the 
occupants lost homes in the blitz. 
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transacted in the province of Mani- 
toba in recent years has shown a 
very large increase. Are official 
figures available showing the actual 
increase which has taken place dur- 
ing the past few years in automobile 
insurance premiums, and also the 
losses which have been incurred in 
the business? 
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Tables published by the Manitoba 
Insurance Department show the auto- 
mobile insurance premiums earned 
and the losses incurred in Manitoba 
of the various Dominion registered 


companies licensed to do business in 
the province for the five years, 1943 
to 1947, inclusive. The totals for each 
of the five years are as follows 
premiums, $1,052,698; 


1943 
losses, $313, 








for emergencies by 
PLANNED 
New York Life’s 


to fit corporate and 


future security. 








individual 
PLANNED SECURITY Program you make sure that 


funds will be available to protect your business re- 


TORONTO BRANCH: 320 BAY STREET 


43 


538. 1944—premiums, $1,013,159; loss- 
es, $379,900. 1945—-premiums, $1, 
$158,606; losses, $574,232. 1946 

premiums, $1,795,943; losses, $1,037, 
926. 1947—premiums, $2,363,290; 
losses, $1,315,973. That is, during the 
five years the earned premiums have 
increased from $1,052,698 to $2,363, 
290, while the incurred losses have 
increased from $313,538 to $1,315,973 





wlaling @ CUSIWOSS 


Careful efficient planning protects a partnership or 
corporation against losses entailed through the death 


of the key men in the business. 


The continuity of valuable business relationships can 


be preserved and a vital margin of safety provided 


SECURITY 
PLANNED SECURITY 


is designed to vive maximum protection oe 


Program 
. planned 
With the 


needs. 


sources, just as you can provide for your family’s 
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Toronto ... physically. a city of 


toweringly majestic skyscrapers 


... Shadowy canyons... bustling 
vehicles and bee-busy streets . 

of vast warehouses and superbly 
designed stores. Dotting the land- 
scape are multi-acred) parks. 
squares and beaches, Torontonians 
pride themselves on the loveliness 
of their homes... the tree-shaded 
quiet of its residential districts. 
It houses over 850.000) civic-con- 


seious citizens. Ht is the acknow- 


ledged industrial city of Canada 


and a vital rail centre. Vhere are 


nature-rich vreat 


parks 
educational institutions, a superb 
and. of 


symphony orchestra. 


course. the internationally famed 


Canadian National Exhibition. 


And 


which there isn’t space. But. ask 


there is so much more for 


anv Torontonian for further 
details: You'll get them. for they 
are proud, and justly so, of 


their city ° 


Luncan Harwood 


and Compa ny Limited . 


VANCOUVER, 


BRITISH 


COLUMBIA, CANADA 
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SCIENCE FRONT 





Value Of Fluorine Is Questioned 


In Prevention Of Tooth Decay 


By JOHN J. OONEILI 


research projects fre 
just as 
“craze” 
public 


lentific projects 


QCIENTIFIC 
quently swing to extremes 
activities in other fields reach 
states and quickly drop out of 
interest. One of 
bordering on the “craze” st 
volves the inquil 
fluorine on tooth decay 
An announcen 


the sc 


t > 
i in 
les into the effect of 


‘nt from the 





Clinic of the University of Chicag« 
carries the optimistic suggestior 

“Ten cents per year per capita for 
sodium fluoride for the city’s drink 
ing water supply may be the means 


for mass prevention of tooth decay.” 
The judgment of scientific 
based on an objective analysis of 
results, finds cause for no such opti 


societies, 


mism either in connection with add 
ing fluorine to drinking water 01 
applying fluorine solutions to the 


teeth as washes 
The Council on 
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a 


warns that bone meal or tablets con 
taining fluorine added to the diet 
may constitute a definite health haz- 
ird. In its report adopted some 
months ago it stated: 

“Though probably not 
in amounts recommended for daily 
consumption, fluoride added to diets 
ilready high in fluorine content, o1 
-onsumed in where the wate1 
supplies contain significant concen 
trations of fluorine, may constitute a 
health hazard 

Fluorine, the report continued, may 
one of the dietary 
factors essential during the develop 
ment of the teeth but ‘available evi 
dence does not indicate whether they 


dangerous 


areas 


be conceded to be 


are important after tooth formation 
is completed.” Many long-term re 


search projects are under’ way 
throughout the country, including one 
at Kingston, N.Y., with a surround- 
ing area for comparison, to deter- 
mine the effect of adding fluorine to 
the water supply, or studying com 
munities with fluorine in the natural 
supply compared with others 
in which it is lacking 

Typical reports show that where 
the water supply contained between 
1 and 2 parts per million of fluorine 
the children in their teens, having 
all their permanent teeth, exhibit 
about 30 per cent fewer decay areas 
on their teeth. as compared with the 


I 
water 


children whose drinking water con 
tains no fluorine or less than one 
part per million. This fluorine rela 


tionship is not universally true. Dr 
Robert S. Downs, Colorado State 
Dental Health, and Dr. 
Frederick S. McKay found the situa 
tion completely reversed in Montrose, 
Col., and near-by areas, they reported 
in The American Journal of Public 
Health 

Improvements from the right 
amount of fluorine in the water seem 
quite real but they are not uniformly 
distributed all the children 
a high resistance to tooth 
while others exhibit little bene 


effect. This lack of uniformity 


Director of 


among 
some show 
aecay 


ficial 


is also found in the areas where the 
tluorine is lacking 
Constitutional factors in the indi- 
idual would ippear to be the domin 
int agent in determining whether the 
teeth would be good or bad and 
vhether they would respond strongly 
r slightly to healthful factors such 
is tluorine 
e e@ 
WASHINGEON LETTER 
Continued from Page 8) 

79th or the 80th Congresses. Undet1 
his leadership, critics say, the Democ 
ratic party virtually tell apart, with 


Henry Wallace galloping off toward 
Moscow with the left-wing element, 
ind the Dixiecrats taking over the 
Southern wing. It is to be expected 
th the voters will decide the elec 
tion on the basis of what will be best 
for the country during the next fou 
ears and upon which leadership 
ffers hope for a solution of domestic 
nd forelgr problems 

It is obviously difficult to make a 
yositive prediction on the overall 
Nov. 2 outcome There are many 
+ t 


factors involved: the size of the total 


vote, how tickets will be split in each 
state, what Wallace and the South 
will do. Yet the most objective analy 


of voting possibilities now points 


o a complete Republican victory, not 


only in the White House but in the 
senate ind House as well While 
the G.O.P. might lose some of those 
haky Senate seats, it is now argued 
that they will probably make these 
] PISC We t : 

The Republicans now have 51 and 
the Democrats 45 of the Senate seats 
Because senatorial terms end at dif 
ferent times it is predicted that the 
G.O.P. could lose this lead 

The G.O.P. could also lose House 
strength without losing control 


here is talk that the Democrats may 
strength in 


gain the House side. Re 


publicans have 246 Representatives 
218 is a majority—the Democrats 
187, and American Labor Party, 2. 


Unlike the staggered Senate terms, 
the entire House comes up for elec: 
tion every two years. 

The assumption that the Republi- 
cans are “in” has been a serious 
handicap to the G.O.P. money-raisers 
who want that ‘Victory Special” cam- 
paign train to keep rolling and those 
network broadcasts to continue to 
reach radio listeners. G.O.P. Nation 
al Chairman Hugh D. Scott sadly re- 
ported that the party had raised only 
$2,500,000 of the $4,000,000 permitted 
by the law for the campaign, simply 
because victory was taken for grant- 
ed. From every quarter, the Repub- 
lican campaigners are exhorting 
workers to keep plugging with every- 
thing they have got between now 
and Nov. 2, with special emphasis on 
the Congressional elections but with 
out taking it for granted that Dewey 
is elected. 


“Protest” Vote 


Another factor clouding the final 
outcome, beyond the general impres- 


they are voting “against” someone 
else. This is true of the Dixiecrats. 
The Republican campaigners have 


refrained pretty largely from the 
name-calling, rough-and-tumble tac- 


tics that Mr. Truman has exploited. 
They have kept their campaign on a 
similar lofty level to that employed 
by Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

They have made specific promises, 
have even gone so far as to pledge 
themselves to many of the social re- 


forms that President Truman un- 
successfully sought from Congress. 


They have maintained bipartisanship 
of U.S. foreign policy, despite Mr. 
Truman’s luckless attempt to bypass 
Secretary of State Marshall and send 
Chief Justice Vinson to Moscow to 
try to solve the Berlin crisis. 

Because it epitomizes the tack 
taken by Mr. Truman in his cam- 
paign, we list the President’s satirical 
analysis of the Republican stand on 
major issues. He the G.OP.: 
“Approves of the American farmer 
but is willing to help him go broke. 
Stands four-square for the American 
home—but not for housing. Is strong 
for labor—but is stronger for restrict- 
ing its rights. Favors a minimum 


says 


hospitals are fine-—for people who 
can afford them. Approves of socia] 
security benefits—-so much so that 
they took them away from almost q 
million people. Believes in interna. 


tional trade —-so much so that they 
crippled our reciprocal trade pyro. 
gram, and killed our internaticna| 


wheat agreement. Favors the admis. 
sion of displaced persons — but only 
within shameful racial and religious 
limitations. Considers electric power 
a blessing——but only when the private 
power companies get their rake off, 
Says the T.V.A. is wonderful—bui we 
ought never to try it again. 

“Condemns ‘cruelly high pric 
but fights to.death every effor: to 
bring them down. Thinks that the 
American standard of living is a ‘ine 
thing—as long as it doesn’t sprea: to 
all the people. And they admire ‘he 
Government of the United State: go 
much they would like to buy it. "| nat 
is the Wall Street Republican Wa: of 
life.” So says Harry Truman. 

Against this type of campaign at 
tack, Governors Dewey and Wai en 
have their own records of pros -es- 
sive, efficient administrations in thei 
home states to offer. as against the 
inept record of Mr. Truman. 

It seems-—despite the views of 
those “little people” we quoted | at 
the Republicans have the edge ut 
Nov. 2 will tell the story. 








sion that Dewey is to be the next wage.—the smaller the minimum the 

President, is the expected size of the better. Endorses educational oppor- 

“protest” vote. Many citizens will tunity for all— but it won't spend 

not be casting ballots “for” their can money for teachers or schools. 

didate of their choice so much as “Thinks modern medical care and 
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from prying eyes 
iss day hundreds of customers may be in and out 
of the bank which serves you. Yet you know nothing 
about their transactions, they know nothing about yours, 
You may be depositing or borrowing. The amount 
may be a dollar, or thousands. That’s your business. . « 
nobody else’s. You take for granted this private, 
personal relationship between you and your bank. 
All banks see to it that your transactions—and those 

of about 7,000,000 other Canadians—are kept safe 
from prying eyes. 
SPONSORED BY YOUR BANK 
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